ENGLISH CONSERVATISM 


By W. L. Burn 


hes party system is a useful device for making democratic government 
workable, as the turnstile is a useful device for controlling admissions 
to a football-ground. Taking democracy as necessarily implying neither 
evil nor good but as a system of government in which a large number of 
people have a legal right to at least a nominal share of power, the 
difficulties in its way are so ‘manifold and enormous’ that without 
Party it ‘ could neither last nor work.’ This was a point which Maine 
made in his Popular Government and it follows that we are bound to be 
8 extremely cautious about using the terms ‘ parties ’ or ‘ party government ’ 
in any period of our history before the democratic concept prevailed. 
Men, like schoolboys, love to invent names for their factions, but one 
. must beware of assigning more weight to those names than they will 
» bear. In the reign of Queen Anne the Whigs and Tories, in Mr. Feiling’s 
’ words, ‘ like the fierce factions encamped round Danby and Shaftesbury, 
® breathed not so much party, in the modern sense, as civil war.’ For half 
. a century after 1714 ‘ Whig’ signified a man who, as such, could be a 
member of the government and ‘ Tory’ a man who, as such, could not. 
North, Burke and Pitt were Whigs, as Walpole and Chatham were 
Whigs. From time to time parties like to engage in genealogical 
research, but a good deal of labour can be wasted in tracing the 
= connection between the Toryism of Bolingbroke and that of Spencer 
Perceval. 

Once parties have become reasonably tangible and stable organisations 
it is not difficult to deduce from their histories something like a set of 
rules for the attainment of political success. The greatest asset which a 
party can have is a talent for aligning itself with the prevailing tendencies 
of popular opinion. It is even better, though more difficult, to anticipate 
slightly the crystallisation of opinion so that patent rights can be claimed 
in it. This, however, is not necessary because the rights can always be 
claimed afterwards. What is necessary is to seize a particular oppor- 
tunity before the other party seizes it. Public opinion is very much 
like a train, made up and with the engine attached. The question is not 
so much where the train is going, because it can only go along the track 
it is on, but which party can supply the passengers, engine-driver and 
fireman and get the train away; leaving its opponents to take the next 
train on the same line. _The nineteenth-century Whigs had this particular 
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talent in a high degree. As a racing man might put it, they ‘ got on to’ 
the removal of religious disabilities, parliamentary reform, free trade 
and nationalism. Their perspicacity mended their broken political 
fortunes and provided them (and their relatives) with many happy 
years of office. For this they were very much indebted to John Russell 
who, time and time again, hurried a crowd of grumbling grandees in 
what proved to be politically the right direction. Before his retirement, 
however, Russell had lost his flair and he left the Whigs with no successor. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century it was the Conservatives who 
displayed the greater ability to put themselves in accord with the spirit 
of the age, enlarging the franchise in 1867, conciliating the trade unionists 
by the Employers’ and Workmen’s Act and the Conspiracy Act of 1875, 
displaying an increasing interest in housing and public health measures 
and, above all, associating themselves with the theory and practice of 
imperialism. It is, of course, easy enough to be cynical about politics 
and to criticise parties for going with the current of opinion. But 
political parties do not exist to form opinion ; their organisation does not 
fit them for this purpose. They are essentially middlemen whose business 
it is to pass on opinion in vendible form, neatly tied up as statutes, from 
the manufacturer to the consumer. 

The rules which make for success in retail business apply to them. 
In particular they must be aware of the danger of forcing on the con- 
sumers a line of goods for which the demand has lessened or ceased. 
To do so is a temptation, because the old methods of salesmanship, the 
old platitudes, can be employed ; but it is a fatal temptation. The success 
of a political party depends very much upon the possession of a sensitive 
intelligence: it must be quick to learn which opinions will sell and 
which will not, when an ‘ old line’ must be got rid of at the temporary 
cost of a loss and a new one purchased. So the Conservatives jettisoned 
Protection in 1852. To have large sums of political capital sunk in old 
stock and the whole organisation directed towards selling it is a pre- 
liminary to failure. The Liberal Party in the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century failed to see that the nonconformist chapel was 
tapidly declining in importance as a political centre and that the voter 
was not much attracted by promises of peace and retrenchment or by 
the prospect of being able to marry his deceased wife’s sister. Similarly, 
judged by the criterion of political success, the Conservative party hung 
on too long to its ‘old stock’ of imperialism, trying to force it upon 
a public whose ‘ sales-resistance” was gradually increasing. As late as 
1900, when the Daily Express was founded, its motto was ‘ Our policy 
is patriotism and our party is the British Empire,’ but within five years 
the electorate showed itself sceptical of this form of patriotism and 
alarmed at the methods employed in extending the Empire. Every 
party, in other words, is threatened by its own conservatism, by the 
tendency to believe that the public will continue to buy its goods 
indefinitely. It will even refuse to take a quick profit because it foresees 
no decline in the market. Had Disraeli asked for a dissolution of Par- 
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liament in 1878 instead of in 1880, Balfour in 1902 instead of in 1905, 
they would almost certainly have been successful at the polls ; as Neville 
Chamberlain would have been successful in a general election in the 
autumn of 1938. The ability to think on one’s feet is comparatively 
rare, and rarest of all in an organisation so intellectually clumsy and 
amorphous as a political party. There are signs, however, that some 
members and advisors of the present Government possess it. It was 
no longer ago than November, 1946, that Mr. Attlee said, ‘In matters 
of economic planning we agree with Soviet Russia’: since then there 
has been a remarkable and well-publicised change of emphasis ; and the 
Labour party, warned by what happened to their opponents, have been 
at pains to dissociate themselves from the charge of appeasing the 
Communists. In domestic politics it is equally evident that Mr. Herbert 
Morrison is afraid that the electorate of 1950 may show itself as critical 
of nationalisation as the electorate of 1905 did of imperialism. Whatever 
views may be taken of Mr. Morrison as a statesman it is impossible 
not to admire him as a politician and an advocate: despite a highly 
self-confident disposition he is ready to hedge his bets in the last five 
minutes before a race, to coin the last, telling phrase which will beguile 
the middle-class members of the jury. 

A political party as a whole, however, cannot be as sensitive and 
flexible as intelligent individual members of it may be. Its freedom of 
movement is hampered by the simple convictions of its own supporters 
and the capture of the floating vote is apt to be as difficult as the capture 
ofa floating spar froma ship at anchor. Mr. Morrison may try to persuade 
the small retailer that there will be a profitable niche for him in a Socialist 
economy, but the Co-operative Societies have no particular affection 
for the small retailer, while they have a solid mass of very useful votes 
available. In the nineteenth century the Conservative party might 
have made a political coup of the first order by capturing the Irish Catholic 
vote. It was not an impossible task. The social and religious disabilities 
against which Irish nationalists struggled were not a Conservative or 
Tory creation: they were the work of Puritans and Whigs, the fruits 
of the Commonwealth and of the Revolution of 1688. It was natural 
that Disraeli should be aware of the possibilities inherent in this situation. 
‘I look upon an Orangeman as a pure Whig,’ he wrote in Coningsby, 
‘the only professor and practiser of unadulterated Whiggism.’ In 
February of 1844 he made his point still more carefully. 


‘The condition of Ireland is to be traced not to Protestantism but to 
Puritanism. . . . It is not a necessary consequence of our political opinions, 
it is not a necessary quality of what is called Toryism, that we should look upon 
the Irish people as strangers to us either in interest or affection. On the 
contrary, the system of exclusion has not been fostered by the Tory party: 
they did not invent the penal code. The Tory party are the natural allies of the 


Irish people.’ 
Even as late as 1868 he declared that 
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‘there is no disgrace in the battle of the Boyne nor does any shame attach to 
the sword of Sarsfield,’ 


and one Irish nationalist, Pope-Hennessey, was moved to describe him 
as ‘the only English Prime Minister who has identified Irish policy 
with Irish history.’ 

Yet the alliance between the Tory party and the Irish people which 
Disraeli thought desirable and possible in 1844 never reached any per- 
manent form. The most that the Conservatives did was to introduce 
in 1852 a Bill offering retrospective compensation for improvements to 
Irish tenant-farmers, thus anticipating and even going beyond Gladstone’s 
Land Act of 1870. Two things prevented any close and permanent 
alliance. In an age when politics were much influenced by religious 
considerations any favour shown by the Conservative leaders to the 
Irish as Roman Catholics would have embroiled them with their own 
Protestant supporters and the Protestant public at large in Great Britain. 
Presented with the choice between the Irish Roman Catholic and the 
British Protestant vote, it was supremely difficult to forgo the second, 
the bird in the hand. When Gathorne Hardy was contesting Bradford 
unsuccessfully in 1847 his agent told him that 


‘to profess a willingness to assist Romanist schools which prohibit the use of 
Scripture would prevent any Conservative candidate having the slightest chance 
of success.’ 


In the second place, Conservative legislation on the lines of the 
dual ownership and land purchase which were ultimately adopted as 
the remedies for the agrarian situation in the later nineteenth century 
was politically impossible in the middle of the century because it ran 
counter to the accepted Jaissex-faire theory, the doctrine that ‘ things 
would find their level.’ The acceptance by the Conservative party of 
free trade in 1852 might have been a political manceuvre, but a quarter 
of a century later it had become an article of faith, honestly and most 
stubbornly held. It was a Conservative government which was in power 
when the great depression fell upon British agriculture in the late 
*seventies. ‘The governments of France and Germany, faced by the 
same situation, came to the relief of their farmers. ‘ At the parting of 
the ways,’ as Mr. Ensor has put it, ‘ the British government took the 
other turning.’ Even defeat at the polls provided no stimulus for a 
Conservative return to Protection. ‘I hope that the idea of restoring 
the Corn Laws has not penetrated very far into our ranks,’ Salisbury 
wrote in September, 1881 ; and in the same month Northcote, admitting 
that ‘ agriculture is down,’ declared that it ‘ must not be relieved by taxes 
on food.’ As Hicks-Beach had sourly told a deputation of West Indian 
proprietors and merchants in 1878, ‘ We must remember that in this 
country the interest of the consumer is stronger than the interest of the 
producer.’ The Conservative party remembered it only too well. 

There is no better illustration than this of the weakness of party 
government. When political success depends upon sailing with a 
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following wind it is very difficult to be particular about the exact harbour 
to be reached. A party cannot tack as easily as a well-found and well- 
handled sailing ship, and the wider the franchise and the more representa- 
tive its own organisation the less able is it to alter course. Peel and 
Wellington, in the days of embryonic party organisation and a restricted 
franchise, could secure the passing of the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829, although a plebiscite of the inhabitants of England and Scot- 
land would almost certainly have rejected the measure. It was politically 
impossible, on the other hand, for the Conservative government in 1935 
or 1936 to embark upon that intensive re-armament and the corre- 
spondingly vigorous foreign policy which might very well have prevented 
the war. Had it held a general election on those issues it would have 
been defeated. It might have fallen with honour but it would have fallen ; 
and even honour might have been dearly purchased at the cost of 
transferring power to another party still more desperately bemused 
in mind. The Conservatives under Salisbury were rewarded for their 
refusal to return to Protection by a long period of power: the ruin of 
British agriculture had very little effect on their political prospects so 
long as they had the support of the cheaply fed urban masses. 

The astute intelligence agent, the tipster, the spotter, is essential to 
a party: the idealist, the man of deep imaginative vision and sensitive 
mind is not, It is much better to have men with their ears to the ground 
than men with their heads in the air. When Gladstone was concerning 
himself with the fundamental relations of Church and State and Disraeli 
with the significance of the Chartist movement, they were liabilities 
to their party; far less desirable than the Tapers and Tadpoles, The 
most successful party leader is the one who is just sufficiently intelligent 
to forecast the movements of public opinion over the next five or ten 
yeats. Lord Lloyd gave a very notable lecture in 1939 on ‘ Leadership 
in Democracy ’ in the. course of which he said that 


* We cannot, however much we flatter ourselves to the contrary, be moral 
and purposeful when it suits us, and flaccid, indolent and cynical when we do 
not feel our self-interest threatened. Why have we thus shamefully abdicated 
from our task of leadership abroad ? We have done so, admittedly, because we 
have abdicated from the task of leadership at home. . . . They could not, 
they say, act more vigorously and candidly or more candidly because public 
opinion was not behind them. . . . There is no such thing as political evolution. 
There are only the consequences of wise leadership, the consequences of bad 
leadership and the consequences of no leadership at all. For nearly 20 years 
the English people have been living in a fool’s paradise, taught that the world 
was moving at an ever-increasing pace towards the millennium, when palpably 
and clearly it was rushing straight to disaster.’ 


These were great words and wise words; but their speaker was a 
political misfit and therefore a political failure in his own day. When 
Mr. Churchill took the bull by the horns during the 1945 election and 
warned his listeners of the totalitarian implications of Socialism he lost 
scores of thousands of votes. The electorate prefers to kill the messenger 
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who brings bad news and the astute politician knows better than to 
take the bull by the horns : it is much easier to pretend that he is dealing 
with a cow which will be quite contented with a few turnips or another 
armful of hay. 

In view of what we have said it will be evident that one cannot 
write the biography of the Conservative party, or of any party, in the 
way in which one can write the biography of an individual man or woman. 
The doctrines of a party are inevitably coloured by the prevailing tone 
of opinion, even if they are not merged in them. We talk of Eldon as the 
embodiment of ‘ reactionary Toryism.’ Eldon, in fact, held a political 
creed which consisted of the doctrines of the Glorious Revolution of 
1688 preserved, as it were, in ice. He had the less need to amend his 
beliefs because his remarkable rise from a relatively humble beginning 
had proved to him that a system which admitted of such opportunities 
for talent was in every respect impeccable, What distinguished Toryism 
of Eldon’s day was certainly not a carefully articulated political theory, 
and such theory as it had showed more evidence of the study of Adam 
Smith than of Burke. The Toryism of the early nineteenth century 
was peculiarly the creation of circumstances. It has been criticised from 
that day to this as the antithesis of whatever was ‘ progressive.’ In 
point of fact it was only too ‘ progressive’: it swallowed only far too 
readily the belief in /aissex-faire which all the clever young men were 
bringing with them from the universities and which the moneyed men 
on whom Pitt relied found so eminently satisfactory. Had it been less 
progressive and more reactionary it could have had an immense volume 
of support from the working class by enforcing the statutory machinery 
for fixing wages. Instead, it repealed the statutes and left things to find 
their level. Nor was it the party of great wealth and possessions. Pitt 
himself lived for years on the edge of insolvency and his governments 
included a considerable number of self-made men; in remarkable 
contrast to the membership of succeeding Whig governments. 

Yet, in another and more literal sense, this Toryism was reactionary. 
It had been formed, out of almost nothing, by reaction against a succes- 
sion of events, the Wilkes riots, the Gordon riots, the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution which, much as they differed other- 
wise, all represented a challenge to constituted authority. In 1820 a 
judge presiding at a trial for high treason recurred to his recollection 
of the Gordon riots forty years before and spoke of ‘ what I can never 
forget, the metropolis without a leader.’ The characteristic of Toryism 
of this age was its high sense of authority. It was a matter of instinct 
rather than theory : when it was presented with the authoritarian theories 
of the French Restoration, those of De Maistre for example, it took 
little or no notice of them; and throughout the century it remained 
indifferent to or scornful of the dynastic, clerical Conservatism of the 
continent. But its authoritative instinct was high. It was unduly sus- 
picious of extra-parliamentary criticism ; it was apt to confound economic 
distress with planned sedition although the paucity of its resources for 
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maintaining order was a strong argument in favour of being safe rather 
than sorry. Its most typical representative was Liverpool, of whom 
Mr. Feiling has written : 


‘ This unvarying neglect of spiritual causes, this exhausting immersion in 
external fact, was the teaching he had gathered from men and politics. He 
showed all its symptoms in an aggravated form; the lack of relativity and 
proportion, a preference for uncontroversial and fragmentary improvement to 
drastic schemes, an inability to discern, amid a swarm of problems, the one or 
two which are vital.’ 


There were other potential sources of Tory philosophy. There was 
Coleridge, for instance, with his insistence that ‘ persons are not things,’ 
that ‘ man does not find his level’ and after him were those young men 
such as John Manners who were included in the ranks of Young England. 
Their influence was not negligible but it was far less than that of Peel. 
He, no less than they, was concerned with the social and economic 
effects of the Industrial Revolution; indeed, he gave more serious 
attention to it than any other English statesman of his day. The possi- 
bility of a great revolutionary movement on the part of the industrial 
masses was never far from his mind in the hungry ’forties. He brought 
to the treatment of national problems a far more decisive mind and a 
far stronger will than Liverpool had possessed and he found his solution 
in making the country a cheap one to live in. His contemporaries, 
secularist in essentials but anxious to adduce non-secularist motives 
for their actions, decided that commerce was not ‘ the great emancipator ’ 
and the sale of cotton goods to Brazilian slaveowners was invested with 
that sham-religious aura with which we to-day surround our export 
‘ targets’? 

The age of equipoise which lasted from about 1848 to 1868 is not an 
attractive one in its public aspects. As Salisbury wrote in the Oxford 
Essays of 1858, 


* The tacit unanimity with which this generation has laid aside the ingenious 
network of political first principles which the industry of three centuries of 
theorists had woven is one of the most remarkable phenomena in the history 
of thought. In politics at least the old antithesis of principle and expediency is 
absolutely forgotten; expediency is the only principle to which sincere 
allegiance is paid.’ 


The arrogant self-confidence of the old Tories and the sentiments of 
Young England were alike smothered by the shallow and barren 
Utilitarianism of the day. The rights of property were so generally 
assumed that there seemed to be no need to defend or define them. 


1Mr. Jewkes, in his Ordeal by Planning, has drawn attention to this repulsive piece of 
hypocrisy. ‘ The statesman must employ every trick and device to mould the ideal economic 
man for the purpose. Cupidity (“‘ the golden age is just around the corner”); narrow 
patriotism (“our community must stand on its own feet”); fear (“the struggle is for 
survival”); and hatred (“ the laggards must be run to earth”), the use of all these are now 
well established methods of the planned economy.’ 


Vor. CXLV.—No. 863. Bt 
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The maintenance of public order had ceased to be an important problem 
until the Fenian outrages and the Reform riots showed how weak 
authority was. Government was despised; Parliament spent night 
after night in the discussion of the pettiest Bills, while the problems of 
the slums, of mendicancy and vagrancy, of education, of Ireland, festered 
for lack of attention ; the recalcitrance of a gas company or an association 
of licensed victuallers could deflect and defeat Cabinet policy. There 
was little sign of Conservative resentment at this state of things; most 
Conservatives were as thoroughly saturated by the damp fog of Liberalism 
as their nominal opponents and the Oxford Movement appeared as 
eccentric as Young England. 


‘The Liberals have so managed matters,’ wrote Robert Lowe in 1865, 
* that the country is Conservative and the Tories have so managed matters that 
the country, though Conservative, would rather be governed by Whigs than 
by Tories.’ 


The Prince Consort confided to a Court official his opinion of ‘ the 
miserable set on the Tory side’ and in 1868 Disraeli delighted his 
opponents by promising that his domestic policy would be a Liberal 
one. When he noticed that the Conservatives were sitting grim and 
silent he quickly amended his words to ‘a truly Liberal one.’ When 
the impasse was broken by the second Reform Act, andthe masses of 
newly-enfranchised urban voters quickly showed their power, the Con- 
servatives were confronted with a problem quite different in kind from 
any they had faced in the years when their chief pre-occupation was 
whether to turn Palmerston out or keep him in. What was to be their 
attitude in a state which had become tangibly and recognisably a demo- 
cratic one. Were they to fear or to trust the populace at large ? 

Two notable men with Indian experience which had taught them 
the necessity and the uses of authority gave their grounds for regarding 
the future with apprehension. It was perhaps symptomatic of the 
development of Conservatism that Disraeli should describe Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen as a man who ‘ might have done anything and every- 
thing as leader of a future Conservative party’; for Stephen was not 
merely a Liberal in politics but very much of a Benthamite by conviction. 
His major work, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, was an answer to Mill’s 
Essay on Liberty. Mill’s later writings, he held, displayed a far too 
favourable estimate of human nature. To Stephen, 


‘ Habitual exertion is the greatest of all invigorators, and restraint or 
coercion is the greatest stimulus to exertion.’ 

He did not believe that the removal of restraints tended to the 
invigoration of character. 

* Discussions about liberty are either misleading or idle, unless we know who 


wants to do what, by what restraint he is prevented from doing it, and for what 
reasons it is proposed to remove that restraint.’ 
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To the demand for liberty as the panacea for every ill Stephen 
opposed the claims of authority. Indeed, he believed that the imposition 
of authority was inevitable. 


* Legislate how you will, establish universal suffrage if you think proper, 
as a law which can never be broken. You are still as far as ever from equality. 
Political power has changed its shape but not its nature. The result of cutting 
it up into little bits is simply that the man who can sweep the greatest number 
of them into one heap will govern the rest. The strongest man in some form 
or other will always rule. If the government is a military one, the qualities 
which make a man a great soldier will make hima ruler. Ifthe government is a 
monarchy, the qualities which kings value in counsellors, in generals, in 
administrators, will give power. Ina pure democracy the ruling men will be 
the wirepullers and their friends ; but they will no more be on an equality with 
the voters than the soldiers or Ministers of State are on an equality with the 
subjects of a monarchy.’ * 


But although he might be stoical about it, Stephen did not relish 
the prospect of rule by ‘ the wirepullers and their friends.’ 


‘If I am asked, What do you propose to substitute for universal suffrage ? 
Practically, what have you to recommend ? I answer at once, Nothing. The 
whole current of thought and feeling, the whole stream of human affairs, is 
setting with irresistible force in that direction . . . the waters are out and no 
human force can turn them back, but I do not see why as we go with the stream 
we need sing Hallelujah to the river god.’ 


Stephen, then, had no remedy to offer for the evils he expected from 
democracy other than that fortitude which he described and professed 


in the last paragraph of his book in language which still burns into the 
mind. Maine was equally distrustful of democracy. Like Stephen, 
and like Mallock after him, he held it to be a delusion that ‘ Democracy, 
when it has once put all things under its feet, is a progressive form of 
government.’ On the contrary, he argued, 


* All that has made England famous and all that has made England wealthy 
has been the work of minorities, sometimes very small ones. It seems to me 
quite certain that, if for four centuries there had been a very widely extended 
franchise and a very large electoral body in this country, there would have been 
no reformation of religion, no change of dynasty, no toleration of Dissent, not 
even an accurate Calendar. The threshing-machine, the power-loom, the 
spinning-jenny and possibly the steam-engine would have been prohibited.’ 


It is not altogether easy to reconcile Maine’s belief that a democracy 
would be reactionary or static with his evident fear that it would be 
oppressive, that, for instance, it would revive fiscal tyranny. What is 
more important, however, is the type of remedy he proposed. 

2A shrewd piece of foresight, cf. Mr. Warbey’s defence of the privileges enjoyed by 
Socialist politicians. ‘Our party has always opposed the type of privilege which arises 
from the chance of birth or wealth, or from social position or economic power, and these 
privileges we shall continue to oppose, and, I hope, eventually root out from our social 
system. But we are dealing here with a totally different matter—the question of privilege 
necessarily associated with the carrying out of service to the community.’ 
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‘When a democracy governs, it is not safe to leave unsettled any important 
question concerning the exercise of public powers. . . . It would seem that, 
by a wise Constitution, Democracy may be made nearly as calm as water in a 
great artificial reservoir ; but if there is a weak point anywhere in the structure, 
the mighty force which it controls will burst through it and spread destruction 
far and near.’ 


By a ‘wise constitution’ he meant, above all, that of the United 
States of America. 


* American experience has, I think, shown that by wise Constitutional 
provisions thoroughly thought out beforehand, Democracy can be made 
tolerable.’ . 


Maine was one of the first English Conservatives to appreciate the 
essentially Conservative nature of the American constitution. He did 
not go so far in Popular Government as to suggest for England a written 
constitution with explicit guarantees of liberty and property but he 
argued strongly in favour of the maintenance of an effective Second 
Chamber and, as Dicey did in Law and Opinion, showed himself favourable 
to the referendum as a check upon the Lower House. 

Both Stephen and Maine, then, distrusted or feared democracy. To 
Stephen it was one of the ills which a strong man must face without 
fear and without hope: Maine saw some slight possibility of checking 
its excesses by constitutional rules. Far removed from either of them was 
the Tory Democracy of Lord Randolph Churchill. He saw that the 
‘new foundation’ of the constitution was 


‘a great seething and swaying mass of some 5,000,000 electors, who have it 
in their power, if they so please, by the mere heave of their shoulders if they 
only act with moderate unanimity, to sweep away entirely the three ancient 
institutions and put anything they like in their place and to alter profoundly, 
and perhaps for a time altogether ruin, the interests of the 300,000,000 beings 
who are committed to their charge.’ 


To Stephen and Maine this might seem an alarming prospect but 
Churchill was not alarmed. He viewed it with exultation, with what he 
called ‘ admiration and hope.’ 

* Yes, trust the people’ [he said in 1885], ‘ trust the people and they will 
trust you—and they will follow you and join you in defence of that Constitution 
and against any and every foe. I have no fear of democracy. I do not fear 
minorities ; I do not care for those checks and securities . . . modern checks 
and securities are not worth a brass farthing.’ 


Here, then, was one line of argument. The working classes, if 
properly appealed to, would be the first defenders of the institutions 
of the country. Disraeli had argued in 1874 at the Guildhall Banquet 
that there was every reason why this should be so. 

‘ The working classes of this country have inherited personal rights which 


the nobility of other nations do not yet possess. Their persons and their 
homes are sacred. They have no fear of arbitrary arrests or domiciliary visits. 
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They know very well that the administration of the law in this country is pure 
and that it is no respecter of individuals or classes. They know very well that 
their industry is unfettered and that by the law of this country they may combine 
to protect the interests of labour.’ 


The same institutions which protected and were protected by the 
working classes would afford shelter to others, even to the alarmed 
Maine and the sceptical Stephen. But suppose that the working classes 
became less interested in personal rights ; that they were more concerned 
with the sanitary standards of their homes than with freedom from 
domiciliary visits ; that they abhorred a world of ‘ unfettered industry.’ 
How long would they continue to support institutions which gave them 
what they were not particularly interested in having and prevented 
them from acquiring other things which they wanted much more urgently? 
Trust the people, Randolph Churchill had said. But how far? To 
Sir John Gorst there was apparently no limit. 


‘ The principle of Tory democracy,’ [he explained in The Times in February, 
1907], ‘ is that all government exists solely for the good of the governed ; that 
Church and King, Lords and Commons, and all other public institutions are 
to be maintained so far, and so far only, as they promote the welfare and 
happiness of the common people; that all who are entrusted with any public 
function are trustees, not for their own class but for the nation at large; and 
that the mass of the people may be so trusted to use electoral power, which 
should be freely conceded to them, as to support those who are promoting 
their interests. It is democratic because the welfare of the people is its supreme 
end; it is Tory because the institutions of the country are the means by which 
the end is to be achieved.’ 


It was difficult to see what could be achieved by institutions which 
had so precarious a tenure. Did Gorst mean that any change, however 
revolutionary, was laudable so long as it was carried by a Tory or Con- 
servative government? Might the sword of Damocles drop at any 
moment so long as the thread was cut by a Tory knife? That vast 
and rapid changes were in progress had been the belief of the tired and 
sceptical man who had lately been the head of the Conservatives, but 
Salisbury’s complaint that ‘ power has passed from the hands of Statesmen 
but I should be very much puzzled to know into whose hands it has passed’ 
contemplated the release of energies far stronger, the proclamation of 
demands far more strident, than Disraeli or Randolph Churchill had 
foreseen. 


(The concluding part of Professor Burn’s article will be published in the 
February issue of the Nineteenth Century.) 





THE WILL TO WORK 
By Lyndall Urwick 


be two previous articles in this series were written by psychologists. 
Admitting that the central problem of our industrial society is a 
problem of human motivation, it is presumptuous for a layman to 
challenge these specialists on their own ground. My excuse for doing 
so is twofold. Our national need for higher productivity is urgent. 
From this standpoint both these articles were fundamentally defeatist. 
They merely indicated the need for more research. There was no 
suggestion for action. For two of our leading scientists in this field to 
sign a joint declaration of current impotence is merely to play into the 
hands of ‘ the cynical materialism of the old-time boss ’ which, as Balchin 
rightly deplores, ‘ has coloured the view of industry as a whole.’ 

In the second place, I am not convinced that our knowledge of 
motivation is so ‘ fragmentary ’ and so ‘ localised’ that we cannot begin 
to apply it here and now. I do not agree with Balchin that there ‘ is no 
general body of theory about industrial problems.’ I agree that there 
‘has been no demand for it’ because of the ‘ volitional paralysis ’ which 
Mace explores. But the concepts of ‘ Scientific Management ’ have been 
available for close on half a century. A vigorous application of those 
concepts would, in my view, yield very substantial increases in production. 

If that application is hindered by misunderstanding and prejudices on 
the part of owners, managers or workers, the most immediate task facing 
psychologists, in view of the national need, is to examine the reasons for 
such prejudices and to try to help to remove them. There is a war on. 
We need operational research, not a withdrawal into an ivory tower of 
pure research from which the psychologist may emerge in another 
century or so, to tell us that he is now really able to predict human 
behaviour with certainty. 

In saying ‘ very substantial increases in production,’ I am not thinking 
of the cautious 14 per cent. per annum of which economists write. Nor 
am I thinking of the less cautious 25 per cent. increase of which politicians 
speak. Nor am I thinking of the 30 or 50 per cent. increases which 
management consultants have actually realised in collaboration with the 
management of certain factories, even under present conditions. I am 
thinking of figures of the order of 100 to 300 or 400 per cent. which 


1 ‘The Nature of Incentives,’ Nigel Balchin, the Nineteenth Century and After, November 
1948, and ‘ Industrial Incentives and Morale,” C. A. Mace, ibid., December 1948. 


Lt.-Col. Urwick is Managing Director of a leading firm of 
organisation and management consultants. 
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every trained management man knows to be possible in very many cases 
given two conditions : 

(i) British industry is so organised that each producing unit is able 
to take the fullest advantage of modern methods of mechanical produc- 
tion. 

(ii) Workers and managers are in the frame of mind really to co- 
operate in striving to attain optimum output, defined as the maximum 
possible output compatible with no undue short-period or long-period 
fatigue and a reasonable life for the worker. 

These figures are not fantasies : they are based on practical experience. 
It is half a century since F. W. Taylor reduced the yard labour at the 
Bethlehem steel works from round s00 men to 150 men. The 150 
shifted a bigger tonnage of materials and earned much increased wages 
at about half the cost per ton. The daily ‘stint’ in the bricklaying 
industry of this country is 375 bricks per day. F. B. Gilbreth secured 
more than three times that figure at the beginning of the century without 
undue driving or fatigue. In my own experience I have been assured 
by a team of girls on a clerical process that 40 units of work per hour 
was ‘as much as any girl could possibly do, no matter how hard she 
worked.’ A year later the self-same girls were doing 160 units of work 
per hour, and were as pleased and proud of themselves as though they had 
won a challenge cup. There was no driving and no direct financial 
incentives were used. 

There’s no mystery about these things: they have all been recorded 
in some detail. But the plain truth is that not one manager in a hundred 
in Great Britain really understands enough about the mechanics of 
management to be able to measure accurately and objectively the potential 
optimum output on any process or to eliminate the various organisational 
and planning obstacles which handicap workers in attaining it, even 
where they wish to do so. Not one tenth of this 1 per cent. has a suffi- 
cient grasp of the dynamics of management to exercise a leadership of 
his working team which will overcome the fact that they do not wish to 
do so. And not one worker in a thousand is free from a pervasive and 
persistent tendency to restrict his or her output to a level which is only a 
fraction of the optimum, a tendency which in the majority of instances 
is unconscious. 

It is not surprising that in these conditions work has become, as 
Balchin emphasises, ‘an unhappy activity,’ something which a man 
has to be bribed to put up with. And I agree with him that the problem 
before us is no less a one than to adapt industry to life. We have to find 
positive reasons, reasons convincing to him, which will persuade the 
average man to spend about 4o per cent. of the waking hours of his 
working life * doing, and doing to the best of his ability, the kind of job 
which a modern factory offers him. We have to establish the view that 
* work is and must be a happy activity.’ 


® Based on a forty-four-hour week. 
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I agree with him, too, that the financial incentive has been badly 
overworked. There isa broad difference between asking a man to work 
to improve his ‘ standard of life’ and to work for self-preservation. 
But we cannot, because our society has ‘ moved steadily away from the 
starvation level,’ abandon the motive of self-preservation altogether. 
We are no longer at the starvation level because of the facility we have 
developed in using power-driven machinery. The effective use of that 
machinery imposes on us certain conditions, among them a sub-division 
of activities with its corollary a refinement of co-operation such as 
humanity has never attempted before. If, as Elton Mayo has suggested,® 
that social change has been pushed to a point at which men’s power to 
co-operate is steadily deteriorating, then we can no longer enjoy the 
facility. And, since we have increased population in the industrialised 
countries up to a level which cannot be maintained without power- 
driven machinery that means, sooner or later, a holocaust of 50 per cent. 
or more of the populations of those countries. 

| While it is true that in our industrial civilisation we have undertaken 
to preserve some men’s life and health even if they do not work at all, 
our ability to do so is strictly dependent on the proportion of men who 
do not work remaining a small fraction of the population. The assump- 
tion on which the whole structure rests is that the great majority will 
co-operate, will do a moderately effective day’s work. And the dilemma 
in which this country finds itself is that too large a proportion of the 
population are translating the phrase ‘ a moderately effective day’s work’ 
in terms which will not keep the population as a whole above ‘ the 
starvation level’ very much longer. 

The intricacy of our mechanisms of co-operation has insulated the 
mind of the individual from a direct appreciation of the equation ‘ work = 
self-preservation.’ He is no longer conscious of the fact. He has no 
sense of immediate personal responsibility. We have to substitute for 
the direct impact of cause and effect on the individual—* you work or you 
starve ’—a sense of social responsibility—‘ if you don’t do your share, we 
shall all starve!’ That it is impossible so to organise a democratic 
society that public opinion insists on true co-operation in getting the 
work of the world done, rather than the reverse, seems inherently 
improbable. 

Man is a social animal and the pressure of public opinion, the opinion 
of his fellow citizens in the mass, still more of his own profession, most 
of all of the little group whom he meets intimately in his daily work, is 
probably the most potent single force determining his behaviour. That 
seems to me one of the salient facts about human motivation which we 
do know with some certainty. It emerges at every stage of the most 
complete and scientific investigation yet undertaken into the conduct of 
human beings in an industrial environment—the experiments at the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company carried through by 


3 The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization. 
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a team of scientists from the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration.* 

If, therefore, the great majority of the workers do practice restriction 
of output, however unconsciously, there must be certain underlying 
reasons why public opinion influences them towards this fundamentally 
irrational form of behaviour. And it would appear inherently probable 
that any such reasons must be closely associated with the evolution of an 
economy based on power-driven machinery. A couple of centuries 
ago work, though often arduous, was not ‘ an unhappy activity ’"—in the 
sense in which Balchin uses the term. The major change which has taken 
place in our society during those 200 years is an increasing reliance on 
power-driven machinery as the basis of our culture. 

Now there are certain laws governing the use of machinery of any kind. 

The first is that no man can use a machine effectively unless he 
understands it. Only obedience to the physical laws underlying its 
structure will induce a stalled automobile to work. Kissing the radiator 
or kicking the differential will leave it quite unmoved. 

The second is that it is impossible to use machines as the basis of a 
culture without a very intricate, precise and exacting social discipline. 
The mote intricate the machine, the more precise must be the discipline. 
The carrier’s cart can afford to wait two minutes at the cross-roads while 
Mrs. Smith pants up the lane. The train carrying 300 people from 
A to B must leave punctually : if it doesn’t the social inconvenience is too 
great. The aeroplane, if it is to be used safely, demands a complex of 
skills in maintenance and a refinement of drill in operation, much more 
exacting than those called for on the railways. 

The third is that it is impossible to use machines effectively, to 
achieve the vast economies, the enormous productivity, which every 
modern manager knows to be possible, unless the form in which orders 
are placed on the manufacturing processes facilitates such economies. 
Those responsible for production must not be required to waste time and 
effort in an attempt to meet a complexity of pattern, and pack, and size, 
and style, which makes it impossible for them to organise production 
efficiently. 

Parallel with these physical laws there are certain psychological 
principles which need to be taken into account. 

It is unquestionable that the vast majority of workers in modern 
industry neither understand the actual machines they are using nor the 
larger machinery of a modern factory of which the particular machine 
and process on which they are engaged are infinitesimal fractions. 
People, conditioned for centuries to work at their own gait, in their own 
way at ‘making something,’ have suddenly been compelled to try to 
change their whole outlook. They have to work at the machine’s pace, 
in a way dictated by some technologist, on some minutely sub-divided 


4 Vide L. Urwick and E. F. L. Brech, The Making of Scientific Management, Vol. III. 
* The Hawthorne Experiments,’ London, Management Publications Trust, 1948. 
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process, the final result of which, the ‘ something-made,’ many of them 
have never even seen. 

A mechanised economy demands that they should cease to work as 
individuals. They become members of a gang, a team whose individual 
and group play is determined not by the team or by any member of it, 
but by an outside coach, whom they neither know nor understand, the 
modern technician. This condition is not, in itself, intolerable. For 
reasons already given, we cannot go back to individual workmanship, 
to handicraft. But the gap thus created by the removal of individual 
interest in work has to be filled: nature abhors a vacuum. 

Immediately, however, the workers start to fill it, to compensate for 
their lost individual interest in my job by building up a social organisation 
within the group, a complex of attitudes and understandings centring 
round our job, the technician intervenes again. Perfectly properly and 
logically he introduces some technical change or other. We live in an 
* adaptive society,’ 5 ‘a society vowed to continuous technical change.’ ® 
The effect of each successive change, introduced without a with-your- 
leave or a by-your-leave, is to rip the delicate pattern of the social fabric 
to pieces. It destroys the social living of the primary working groups, 
a result which the workers resent bitterly. If work cannot be a satisfying 
individual activity, it must be a satisfying social activity. 

In the second place, it is impossible for long to impose a detailed 
discipline on free men in a political democracy by bribes or threats. 
* Discipline is organised self-control.’’ Men will not achieve self-control 
in any group, much less organise for it, unless they understand the reason 
for it. Many workers not only fail to understand the reasons for many of 
the intricate rules and regulations imposed on them in a modern factory. 
These rules and regulations are presented to them not as ‘ the law of the 
situation,’ the logical consequence of the effort to co-operate for a 
common purpose by a particular method, but as the arbitrary whim of 
some other person. ‘ Because I tell you to’ is more often than not the 
wholly inadequate answer to the perfectly natural question ‘ Why should 
I do that ?’ 

In the third place, men will not accept an intricate discipline for an 
executive purpose unless they are led—not ‘ bossed ’ or driven, but /ed. 
Leadership, particularly where an intricate and precise discipline is 
essential, must fulfil certain conditions if it is to be accepted. The 
authority exercised by the leader must be impersonal. It is only as the 
representative of the common purpose and of the system of discipline 
essential to its fulfilment, not as an individual, that the man who is 
responsible for co-ordinating the work of others can command obedience. 
The soldier does not salute the officer as a person, but as the representative 
of the authority on which the whole system rests, theoretically of His 
Majesty the King. 

° an note (3). 


T.N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society. 
? * Joba Buchan” (Lord Tweedsmuir). 
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For this reason the integrity of leaders at every level, their devotion 
to the common purpose rather than to any narrower local or personal 
interest, must be unquestionable. Any order or instruction, or action, 
which does not satisfy this basic requirement, and cannot, if necessary, 
be demonstrated to satisfy it, is an invitation to indiscipline. In all the 
fighting services it is clearly understood that ‘ the interest of the service ’ 
is the ultimate criterion by which all matters open to dispute must finally 
be judged. As a former Chief of the Staff of the U.S. Army once wrote : 


‘ The leader must be everything that he desires: his followers to become. 
Men think as their leaders think ; and men know unerringly how their leaders 
think.’ 

Further, men will not accept leadership and discipline unless they are 
also convinced that, within the limits imposed by the common purpose, 
they are treated as individuals, not as mere cogs in an administrative 
machine. The reason for this is simple. The sacrifices of individual 
interests and impulses essential to effective co-operative action can only 
be made willingly where the individual is convinced that the ultimate 
purpose of the whole undertaking is his well-being as an individual. 
Any person in authority is the channel through which those sacrifices 
are demanded. His manifest care for the well-being of each subordinate 
is an essential daily witness to the fact that sacrifices are not being demanded 
for some purpose alien and external to the individual lives of those who 
are asked to make them. 

The point has been well made by an American writer :— 


‘In every organisation, irrespective of its explicit aim, the whole man has 
to be appealed to and ministered to. . . . The leader, because he knows human 
nature, will strive to make the welfare of the organisation and of its members 
the same thing. For he will appreciate that organisations are always means to 
an end; agencies to help achieve what people want. It is the human beings themselves 
who are the ends. ® 


It is for this reason that the fighting services take such immense 
trouble about leadership. The technical necessities of war demand a 
very exact and intricate discipline, just as do the technical necessities of 
modern industry. The quality and methods of the two disciplines vary. 
Military discipline has to be more automatic because in war there is 
often no time to explain. In industry there is almost always time to 
explain. In contrast, however, with leaders in the fighting services, 
leaders in industry are not, as a general rule, picked young and carefully 
trained for their task. There is none of the constant insistence that ‘ the 
first duty of the officer is to care for, that is to know, his men.’ 1° 

Now the salient fact in our present situation is that very few people 
either among employers or workers accept the basic proposition that we 


_® General Charles P. Summerall, quoted in Onward Industry, J. D. Mooney and A. C, 


Reiley. 
® Ordway Tead, The Art of Leadership. 
10 Army Training Pamphlet, 1943. 
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are trying to live through a mechanised economy and must therefore 
adjust ourselves to its zechnical requirements. They are still trying to 
find political solutions, solutions based on theories, or to give them their 
modern title ‘ ideologies,’ solutions in the realm of opinion, for diffi- 
culties which are insoluble as long as they are approached from this angle. 

The idea of a factory in the mind of the modern production engineer 
is a single integrated machine, turning out one or a very limited variety 
of articles, an undertaking in which the human element is very finely 
selected and trained to service the complex of mechanical processes. And 
it is only in factories so organised that the full production possible with 
power-driven machinery can be secured. But to the great majority of 
workers a factory is still merely a workshop, a shelter to which they 
repair to exercise heir individual skills. And those skills they regard as 
the basis of their own organisations and of their bargaining power 
vis-a-vis the management. 

The great majority of employers on the other hand are equally 
hidebound by the past. Trained in the so-called economics of /aissey- 
Jaire, they do not recognise that a bargaining process between a whole 
series of independent units lying between the raw material and the 
consumer cannot ensure the refinement of co-operation essential if the 
orders are to be placed on producing units in a form which will facilitate 
efficient production. Nor do they see that a conception of economic 
activity avowedly based on competition between man and man—‘ every 
man for himself and let the devil take the hindmost ’—is in direct contra- 
diction with a technical situation which demands a progressive refinement 
of co-operation withia each individual unit as well as between units. 

Neither of the solutions offered by the parties into which the country 
is organised politically offers, for these reasons, the least prospect of 
improvement. Some of the limitations of /sissex-faire have been 
indicated. Nationalisation entrusts the government of industry to 
the nominees of the State instead of to the nominees of private owners. 
This involves no more than the substitution of a bureaucratic for a pluto- 
cratic control. And bureaucracy is the negation of leadership. 

‘ That is precisely what bureaucracy means, a reliance on procedures and 
precedents and a distrust of the exercise of personal power of true leadership 
calibre.’ 4 

The workers will merely transfer to such nominees of the State their 
distrust in industrialisation as such. Such officials, instead of ‘ the 
capitalist,’ will become ‘ the enemy,’ in whom is personalised their dislike 
of an authority which they do not understand. There are already ominous 
signs that this is occurring in the coal industry. The device of nationalisa- 
tion does nothing to meet the real difficulty which is that the workers 
are in revolt against azy authority, whoever exercises it and whencesoever 
it is derived, which attempts to enforce the discipline essential if machine 
production is to be effective. They do not accept the necessity for such 
discipline : they are still living mentally in an age of handicraft. 

11 Ordway Tead, op. cit. 
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There is nothing new in all this. Thirty-six years ago Frederick 
Winslow Taylor, ‘the father of scientific management,’ was giving 
evidence before a Committee of Congress. He said that there were two 
conditions ‘ without which scientific management cannot be said to exist 
in any establishment.’ And first of these conditions he put the will to 
co-operate, morale. 


His second condition was, of course, the full application of 
scientific method. 
‘Both sides must agree to substitute exact scientific investigation and 


knowledge for the old individual judgment or opinion in all matters concerning 
the work done in the establishment.’ 


In shorter terms—pull together and face the facts. He was also well 
aware that further research into motivation was essential. 


‘There is another type of investigation which should receive special 
attention, namely the accurate study of the motives which influence men.’ 


But since that sentence was written individual psychology has had 
forty-five years in which to perfect its techniques and to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge. ‘The Hawthorne investigations and other 
enquiries have taken place. We have had at our disposal the experience, 
covering several centuries, of the fighting services. 

Mace quotes Kant’s formula ‘every man should be treated as an 
end in himself and not merely as a means.’ He then examines the diffi- 
culties which would arise if a research committee were proposed 


‘to investigate the probable effect on production which would follow the 
adoption of a systematic policy of treating operatives in industry as ends and 
not means.’ 


He admits that there are : 


* real and. genuine difficulties in the way of presenting to a board of directors 
or to a scientific body any resolution of this kind.’ 14 


Of course there are genuine difficulties in presenting to any body of 
men discharging one function in the community arguments framed in 
the language of those discharging another function. The first principle 
of functionalism is that ‘ the cobbler should stick to his last.’ But is there 
any need for psychologists, who are scientists concerned with the nature 
of man and his consequent behaviour, to talk in the language of philosophy 
or religion? By doing so they play straight into the hands of business 
men who wish to talk their own language, and say ‘ business is business.’ 

But business men are aware that modern industry is built on the 
physical sciences. They are disposed to listen to scientific advice, 
provided the scientist sticks to his last and talks about his own subject, 


12 Scientific Management, Harper and Bros., 1947. ‘ Taylor’s Testimony before the House 
of Representatives’ Committee.’ 

18 Tbid., in Shop Management. 

14 Mace, op. cit. 
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not in terms of some other branch of knowledge. And the gist of Kant’s 
formula and of Balchin’s article was expressed by an American psycholo- 
gist some thirty years ago : 

*In all the received formulations of economic theory . . . the human 
material with which the enquiry is concerned is conceived in hedonistic terms ; 
that is to say in terms of a passive and substantially inert and immutably given 
human nature. . . . The hedonistic conception of man is that of a lightning 
calculator of pleasures and pains, who oscillates like a homogeneous globule 
of desire for happiness under the impulse of stimuli that shift him about the 
area but leave him intact . . . spiritually the hedonistic man is not a prime 
mover. He is not the seat of a process of living, except in the sense that he 
is subject to a series of permutations enforced on him by circumstances external 
and alien to him.’ 4 


Veblen is writing as a psychologist in terms of the nature of man, 
not as a philosopher or as a religious. And the first conclusion which 
emerges, if this method is accepted, is that psychologists should stop 
using the language of business and writing about ‘ incentives.’ Because 
the term, however it is interpreted, goes more than halfway towards 
underwriting the hedonistic conception of man. And the first essential, 
if we are to escape from our present impasse, is that that misleading 
individual should be buried for evermore. We have to learn to see man 
as ‘ the seat of a process of living,’ and neither as the target of ‘ incentives ’ 
of any kind nor as the experimental dog in the laboratory which can be 
* conditioned ’ to salivate by use of the appropriate stimuli. 

In the second place, we have to devise means to induce owners, 
managers and workers to accept two fairly simple propositions :— 

(i) We cannot live successfully in a mechanised economy unless 
everyone concerned realises that we are living in a mechanised economy, 
accepts the consequences, is prepared to organise industry accordingly, 
and to play his or her part. 

(ii) Living in a mechanised economy does demand an unprecedented 
degree of co-operation. If we attempt to go on using machines without 
accepting proposition (i), the result must be a deterioration in our ability 
to co-operate effectively and the progressive fragmentation of our society. 

Surely it is possible for psychologists to help in this task more directly 
than by pursuing basic research into motivation, 


‘a job involving a century of effort, of which the scientist’s purely theoretical 
preliminary work will take years.’ 1° 


Is it not already obvious, for instance, that the will to work, the morale, 
of any group, is not something that we can leave to grow of itself? It 
has to be built up deliberately. And it has to be built up from the bottom. 
It cannot be imposed from the top. The morale of an army is the collec- 
tive expression of the spirit of every section, platoon, company and 


1% Thorstein Veblen, ‘ Economics and Evolution,’ in The Place of Science in Modern Civiliza- 
tion, New York, 1919, p. 73. 
16 Balchin, op. cit., p. 253. 
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battalion of which it is composed. Edmund Burke made this point more 
than a century ago: 

‘To be attached to the sub-division, to love the little platoon we belong 
to in society, is the first principle (the germ as it were) of public affections.’ 

And if this is so, are not forms of organisation which split the platoons 
of our industrial army—the departments, the individual factories, the pits 
—into warring or competing factions, which seek to attach men’s loyalties 
to over-centralised institutions, and their vested interests, an offence against 
society ? Is it not immaterial whether they be called employers’ associa- 
tions or national trade unions or nationalised industries ? All of them 
breed bureaucracy and destroy leadership in the places where leadership 
is vital, the places where the work of the world is really done, the firing- 
line of the economic battle, the field, the shop-floor and the coal-face. 
Have the psychologists nothing to say about these problems ? 

Have they no suggestion to offer on the wider issue of how the 
minds of both managers and workers are to be brought to face the fact 
that we are living in and by a mechanised economy, the fact and its 
implications ? This again is no new problem. Veblen defined it clearly 
thirty years ago: 

‘So far is the machine process from having yet recast the principles of 
industrial management, as distinct from technological procedure, that the 
efforts inspired in responsible public officials and public-spirited citizens by 
this patent discrepancy have hitherto been directed wholly to regulating 
industry into consonance with the antiquated scheme of business principles, 
rather than to take thought how best to conduct industrial affairs and the 
distribution of livelihood in consonance with the technical requirements of 
the machine industry.’ 1” 

Has psychology done nothing further about it in those thirty years ? 

In a recent book, the Spanish philosopher Ortega uttered an amusing 
warning against the danger of too much scientific puritanism : 

* Life cannot wait until the sciences have explained the universe scientifically. 
We cannot put off living until we are ready. The most salient characteristic 
of life is its coerciveness ; it is always urgent, “‘ here and now,” without any 
possible postponement. Life is fired at us point-blank. . . . Science is not 
something by which we live. If the physicist had to live by the ideas of his 
science, you may rest assured that he would not be so finicky as to wait for 
some other investigator to complete his research a century or so later. He 
would renounce the hope of a complete scientific solution, and fill in, with 
approximate or probable anticipations, what the rigorous corpus of physical 
doctrine lacks at present, and, in part, always will lack.’ 

If in this matter of the will to work we wait till all the basic research 
is completed, the results are likely to be of merely academic interest. 
For there will be little industry to which they can be applied and only the 
rudiments of a society. 

17 Thorstein Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship. 
18 Jose Ortega y Gasset, Mission of the University, London, Kegan Paul, 1946, p. 46. 
(The subject will be further discussed in an article, to be published 
in the February issue, by Sir George Schuster.) 








SPANISH VORTEX 


By E. G. de Caux 


CCASIONS arise in the history of a country when an observer 
sees ina relatively obscure happening something of wider significance 
than the event appears to warrant. 

On November 25th, 1948, General Franco rose early. By 9 a.m. 
he was in Toledo, a powerful car devouring the fifty miles from the 
Pardo to the former capital of Spain along Primo de Rivera’s tourist 
road in matters of minutes. Shortly afterwards the stocky figure in a 
long military overcoat reaching to the heels, a gold-laced cap shading 
the semitic features so common in Galicia, was standing on the balcony 
of the Town Hall after turning the tap of a new water supply that threw 
a spritely jet high into the clear autumn sunshine on the little p/ezya in 
front of the Cathedral. 

This done, the Candillo made a speech to the assembled townsfolk : 


* My Lord Mayor, Toledans all ; my first words to you must be of gratitude 
and recognition for your enthusiasm and adhesion. The act we celebrate 
to-day, the inauguration of a water supply for Toledo, is a symbol on the road 
of Spanish aggrandisement and yet another proof of the efficacy of our régime ; 
of the benefits to be derived from unity and peace among Spaniards ; of the 
fecundity of a Government that has come to satisfy long overdue aspirations 
of townsfolk. Toledo has been waiting more than a thousand years for the 
water which neither the greatest efforts of the Romans nor later generations 
could bring. Toledo is not alone: 909 other towns await the generous hand 
of the régime to bring to them the liquid that is indispensable for life.’ 

The Caudillo then proceeded to demonstrate that even before the 
struggle, arms in hand, was ended, the new Spain was labouring to 
reconstruct behind the battle line. Were this régime to disappear 
to-morrow—he went on—it would survive in the numerous works set 
afoot during ten years of unparalleled activity. No period in the long 
history of Spain has been more fruitful in this respect. 

Here the crowd burst into loud cheers. ‘ With thee until death,’ 
shouted one enthusiast. ‘Franco for ever, God save him,’ shouted 
another. 


‘It does not surprise me [continued the CasdilJo, alluding to the Municipal 
Elections] that the people of Spain should ratify to our men their confidence, 
as they did in the referendum last year, regarding the régime itself. In this 
order of things it is necessary that we should care for and preserve what has 
been achieved by so much sacrifice and effort and that we should mark our 
recognition of its value. The universe is passing through the greatest political 
crisis known. A world disappears. An ancient conception of life is giving 


The author was formerly The Times correspondent in Madrid. 
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way to a new conception of life. Spain is in the front rank in social works. 
The object of our Crusade was not merely negative : to destroy those who were 
destroying us. We were bent also on reconstruction. We did not come to 
overturn one party to the profit of another. We desire that all should parti- 
cipate in the fruits of victory ; that Spain may triumph in a new conception of 
life defined by the empire of spiritual and social values. There can be no choice. 
We follow on the road blazed by the Catholic Church: a path leading to the 
infinite in desire and thirst of social justice for all, or we shall find ourselves 
bound to the chariot wheels of Communism amidst evil and terror.’ 


Such was the oration delivered with its mead of exaggeration and 
hyperbole, of frankness mingled with simplest argumentation, subtly 
adjusted to the audience. The Tagus—it may be remarked—lies in its 
tawny bed at Toledo’s feet. Water there is in abundance for the price 
of an electric pump to replace the water-carriers with their little donkeys. 
Drinking water is the difficulty. The Toledans once had their supply, 
but less fortunate than the Segovians, they lost it. Remains of a Roman 
aqueduct have been traced out towards the Sierra de Yebanes, twenty-one 
miles distant. The supply General Franco turned on travelled thirty- 
three miles in modern iron pipes from the Torcon river. The Romans, 
therefore, deserved better treatment. But let us return from this 
digression. 

During the last few years the Caudillo has come out of the shell 
where, as Deus ex machina, with nobody to interfere with him, he has 
been directing the life of the country since the Civil War collapse. Events 
focus attention ever more on his person, as the tenacious campaign 
against the system his name has come to represent abroad, persists on 
the part of countries which, by now, ought to have a better knowledge 
of the man who opposed Hitler’s will. Now he comes to the fore to 
defend his work as rebuilder of Spain. That is the significance of the 
speech at Toledo, calling attention to the fact that the work undertaken 
in 1939 is well on the way. It is the latest of a series of speeches and 
interviews in which, departing from former reserve, the Caxdillo has 
become publicist. He is, in the Spanish phrase, dando Ja cara, facing the 
music. 

There are two periods in General Franco’s career. It is not only 
historically, but politically, important to draw distinction between them. 
As a military commander, the General has already his place in history. 
His early campaigns in Africa, his thirty months’ commandership-in- 
chief during the Civil War are matters over and done with, upon which a 
reputation stands or falls. 

As a politician he is still in full career, still evolving. He keeps his 
own council and plays a lone hand ; lives a lonely life withal, tempered 
by the secure affections of a small family circle. His only relaxation is 
the traditional one of Spanish royalty : shooting over what is left of the 
magnificent preserves of the Pardo, Aranjuez and Rio Frio with the ibex 
of Gredos for the great days. Indeed, he would be less than human 
not to be tempted. He also fishes in the salmon rivers of Asturias and 
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on the seaboard of his native province, where he has been presented 
with a fine private estate. ; 

* Prudence’ is the motto stamped all over his conduct, a prudence 
combined with the silent astuteness of a son of Galacia. It is not a 
combination to gain friends, but one that serves a purpose well. The 
gallego is persistent, though not so headstrong as the Aragonese, who will 
‘hammer a nail in with his head.’ So the General clings to an idea, 
turning it over and over. He will be both adamant and ruthless in what 
he considers Spain’s interest. But his convolutions in the process of 
bending others to his will still prove as astonishing as on the famous 
day when, during the first year of the Civil War, schism between Phalange 
and the Carlists threatening, he seized the red cap of the one and the 
blue shirt of the other, donning both himself, thus settling the dispute 
by personal ascendancy. 

After ten long years the two trends, Right and Left, are still tugging 


at each other below the surface, but all the time General Franco has been - 


sitting on top, acting as cork in the bottle, he has carried Spain a long 
way forward; out of the chaos of Civil War through victory towards 
economic reconstruction during Spain’s isolation. Both military success 
and political survival have been won by manceuvre, incessant manceuvre, 
on the terrain as in the realm of diplomacy. For the Generalissimo, 
become Candillo (Leader), /a guerre continue... . 

Manceuvre is not an end in itself but only a means if great results 
ate to be secured. What is the Master Plan? It is, as stated in the 
Toledo speech, to fit Spain into a system wherein spiritual and social 
values shall be supreme. Privilege, as represented by the red cap of 
Carlist intransigence, must be married to the claims of the working 
classes, as represented by the blue shirt of the workers in the Phalangist 
syndicates. (Here is yet another Peninsular paradox in that colours are 
reversed : red representing absolutism and blue revolution.) 

Spain has been celebrating recently the centenary of Balmes, a 
humble ecclesiastic whose thought soared far ahead of his time: he 
might be speaking to-day. 

Balmes pointed out how anarchy gives birth to despotism, which 
is the opposite of law and proper legal authority. He added that men 
accept despotism as a lesser evil when they see anarchy looming as an 
alternative. It was relief after the turmoil of the Peninsular War that 
led Spaniards to cry ‘ Long live our chains? when welcoming back the 
despot Fernando VII. It is the same hope of security mingled with 
fear of relapse into the chaos of Civil War that produces the acclamation 
* Franco, Franco, Franco’ to-day. 

But ‘ personal situations ’ cannot be prolonged indefinitely. General 
Franco (who is fifty-six years of age), has still in all probability many 
years of active life before him ; time therefore to prepare his announced 
‘organic democracy,’ at his own pace. Nevertheless, he has shown 
wisdom in providing against accident to himself by taking the important 
step of embarking Spain on the path of Restoration of the Monarchy. 
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Further back, already two and a half years ago, in a Note on the 
Report presented by the Sub-Committee on Spain set up by the Security 
Council of the United Nations, General Franco declared : 


‘The Spanish Government does not consider itself as set and rigid, but 
is open, evolutionary and perfectible. It aspires to a greater perfection in its 
institutions, jurisdiction and representative 77 in its own interest, not as 
a result of pressure from abroad.’ 


Since then there has been the Referendum of July, 1947, that preceded 
the Regency Law and the Municipal Elections just held. In these latter 
the vote (universal suffrage being considered too adventurous) was 
restricted to heads of families and members of Workers’ Syndicates. 
Representation in the Cortes—re-opened in 1941—began by being 
nominative, but is being constantly broadened, the original nominees 
being gradually replaced by deputies-elect from corporations. 

Progress is slow. It might perhaps be faster if influences outside 
Spain were not intriguing against the present régime. What has been 
done tends to justify the Spanish Government’s claim as regards 
perfectibility. 

* 


* * * * 


By submitting the Law of Succession to a referendum, which accepted 
it, and swearing-in subsequently in February, 1948, a Council of Regency 
for the Monarchy under the presidency of Don Esteban Bilbao, Speaker 
in Cortes, General Franco has transformed the Estado Espanol into a 
sort of monarchy without a king. 

When will a Restoration take place and in the person of whom ? 
These are burning questions of the day that remain unanswered. General 
Franco goes his own way, meanwhile, maintaining firm control. Every 
week, every month gained without the agitation political change would 
surely entail is so much to the good for the essential work of economic 
reconstruction. 

Time counts for the General and not alone on the material side. 
There is a continuous trickle of exiles back, not only from France but 
from the Philippines and the Americas, where many had sought refuge 
in 1939. ‘Time wears down resistance; it produces reflection among 
political adversaries ; it ends by drawing together antagonistic elements, 
The most important sign in this connection is the recent rapprochement 
between Don Juan and General Franco that has enabled the former 
to send his son and heir, Prince Juan-Carlos, to be educated at the 
Madrid High School. The Prince, a bright lad in his teens, lives on the 
estate of a nobleman adjoining the Pardo Palace park and motors into 
Madrid for his studies. On Sundays, shooting-parties are arranged for 
him. Once more, a Bourbon Infante, gun in hand, seeks the red-legged 
partridge in the Guadarrama foothills as depicted by Velasquez in the 
Prado. The fact that the Prince is here, carefully guarded by the police 
of the régime, is in the silent tradition of the General’s best work. 

Yet again one notices the cautious approach, the careful provision 
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against contingencies. In the Law of Regency there is an Article speci- 
fying that a candidate for the Throne shall not only be of royal blood, 
but thirty years of age ! 

Don Juan’s insistence on being a constitutional monarch or none at 
all was the obstacle that prevented reconciliation and a Restoration 
immediately the World War ended. There were bitter accusations on 
all sides. The Syndicalists (Phalangists) accused the Monarchists of 
being willing to betray the issue over which the Civil War had been 
fought. The Carlists (Traditionalists) promptly produced a new Pretender 
willing to accept the status quo: an Austrian Archduke, though they had 
to bring him to Spain and teach him Spanish for the occasion. (He is 
still at hand in Catalonia.) The Monarchists hit back, not only in Don 
Juan’s public manifestves, but in printed leaflets widely circulated wherein 
they claimed the greater share in sacrifice during the Crusade and Victory. 
They accused the régime, not only of demoralising the country, but of 
attempting to purchase Don Juan’s conscience to boot. 

There are breaks in the Monarchist ranks ; the Duke of Alba resigned 
from the London Embassy to rally to Don Juan, but Sefior Goicoechea, 
a former leader in Cortes of the Monarchist minority under the Republic, 
and other prominent monarchists remain firm for General Franco. 

Through it all the Czudillo persists along the road towards a 
Restoration. 


* * * * * 


Just now in Madrid the CaadilJo is having trouble with Phalange. 
The Allied victory in the war counselled a toning down of national- 
socialist war cries, no longer serviceable even to throw dust in the eyes 
of the Axis. Moreover, the moment was at hand to scrap autarchy and 
prepare for trade once more with prospective principal customers of 
Spanish produce. 

For this it became expedient that Phalange should retire into the 
background. So blue shirts, red caps and shiny top-boots became less 
prominent in Madrid. At the annual Requiem Mass at the Escurial where 
the Phalange’s founder and hero, José Antonio Primo de Rivera, lies 
buried at the foot of the high altar, General Franco, now elevated to the 
dignity of Candillo de Espatia por la Gracia de Dios (as embossed on the 
new coins), recently made his appearance in military uniform instead 
of in Phalange garb. The ceremony coincided with new appointments 
following dismissals that made malcontents. As Ministers left the Basilica 
a demonstration was staged with cries of ‘ Traitors,’ ‘ Less official cars 
and more social justice.’ It was a minor affair and is only cited here as 
an instance of the difficulties that tend to beset the CandilJo on all sides 
and which, long ago, would have worn down the average man. 

In the foreign sphere General Franco was prepared to work a difficult 
passage for Spain back into the comity of nations. He found it an uphill 
task from the beginning, but—as he may have foreseen—pressure from 
abroad has consolidated his position, proving a blessing in disguise, 
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because three years ago there was more dissension in Spain than there 
is to-day. Now it would seem that the goal is coming within sight : 
Russian intransigence helping. To-day Communism is not merely a 
bogy for General Franco to hold over the heads of Spaniards, but has 
become one for the whole of Europe. 

In the field General Franco grew to appreciate more and more the 
splendid fighting qualities of his troops. As head of a State that he has 
set upon its feet through countless difficulties, he has learnt what vitality 
there is in a nation that has been growing steadily all through the century 
and that has behind it a glorious tradition in Letters and the Arts. The 
great and expanding University City on the outskirts of Madrid, rein- 
forced by the Centro de Investigaciones Cientificas built up around the 
Institutions founded under Ramon y Cajal and the Residencia group, is 
preparing to be a seat of learning, not merely for Spain but for the Hispanic 
world. That was, indeed, Don Alfonso’s dream when he made a gift 
of the Moncloa from the Royal Demesne. The problem for General 
Franco, as it was with Don Alfonso, is to provide a modern spiritual 
atmosphere worthy not only of the fine buildings and unique site but 
of Spain’s ancient traditions. 

Recent treaties with Argentina signify an advance far beyond economic 
spheres. They give Spain the opportunity for a long-sought footing 
in the Americas wherein a basis of common citizenship has been laid 
with the ‘eldest daughter,’ established so prosperously on the River 
Plate with dominions reaching to the Andes and into the Antarctic. 

The vote in UNO on December 7t.., 1948, whereby Spanish has been 
recognised on an equality with Engli- and French as one of the official 
languages for the Assembly, is a pre.itige success for Spain, if nothing 
more. It brings nearer the day when Spain must be admitted into that 
body. The fact that the vote was won despite the opposition of the 
Big Five is noteworthy. 

At the present critical juncture Spain’s strategic position on the map 
of Europe is proving another asset for General Franco. The Americans 
fully realise the advantage of the peace that reigns in the Peninsula 
under the strong hands at Madrid and at Lisbon. It may be surmised 
that they will do nothing to disturb it now that circumstances lead them 
to consider the possibilities Spain and Portugal have to offer as bases 
in time of war. 

Spain is not governed by a band of fanatics, as Germany was 
and Russia still is, but by a professional soldier with the upbringing of 
a Christian gentleman. He is too Catholic to be ever truly totalitarian. 
His Ministers may, without offence, be described as a group of average 
Spaniards, chosen for their capabilities rather than as class representatives. 
The Caudillo’s outlook is less dogmatic, his inclinations more oppor- 
tunist than Mussolini ever showed himself or than Salazar is. 

It is evident that General Franco would fain, to-day, reorganise the 
Phalange machine, retaining the Syndicates as functional organs repre- 
senting industry and trade but purging them of extremist political 
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signification, erstwhile glorified for a purpose. But the Spanish 
administrative machine, with the Phalange grafted on to it, has become 
swollen and unwieldy, a thicket difficult to prune. 

In addition, Spain is suffering a crisis of growth. Intelligent and 
far-reaching plans have been laid for increasing production, both agri- 
cultural and industrial, but these plans remain hamstrung for lack of 
taw materials and machinery. which can only come from abroad. Failing 
Marshall aid, with its massive doses of requirements, purchases remain 
limited to the possibilities of a cramped economy. Only the timely 
succour of Argentina two years ago averted famine. 

A top-heavy and in several respects corrupt administration, con- 
stricted resources, huge military expenditure bleeding the budget to 
maintain in being an army lacking all but token modern equipment: such 
are General Franob’s real worries. He has built up a remarkable social 
structure, perhaps more complete on paper than in other countries. But 
of what avail are benefits constantly undermined by inflation that deprives 
pensions and allowances of effective purchasing power? These, rather 
than Monarchy or Phalangism, are the true problems of Spain which the 
advent of the one or the persistence of the other will not solve. 

In one of his recent speeches General Franco retailed a story told 
him, he said, by a missionary from the Far East. Stalin is moodily 
gazing at a map of Europe. His eyes wander to Spain. ‘ Ah!’ he 
suddenly exclaims, ‘in that country there is a fellow like me, only he 
does just the contrary.” A man who, in the circumstances, can tell in 
public a story like that is, at least, blessed with a saving sense of humour. 


Madrid. 
December 9th, 1948. 
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THE ASSTHETIC THEORY OF BULWER-LYTTON 


By Jack Lindsay 


T is unlikely that Bulwer-Lytton will ever be widely and seriously 

read again ; and yet, if one is interested in the formative influences of 
the nineteenth century novel and can overcome the tedium of his florid 
style, his work soon becomes fascinating. No one else in England was 
so responsive to the manifold eddies of taste, so ready to dash in and 
exploit a new vein of potentiality. Like Dickens he came out of the 
confused post-Scott period, when a welter of new forces was let loose in 
the cultural sphere and the comparatively staid form of thé mature 
Victorian novel was yet nowhere in sight. The briefest glance at his 
multifarious work will serve to show how he embraces, as does no one 
else, practically all the elements that went to make up our culture in the 
last century. He ranges from the fashionable silver-spoon novel (in 
various Byronic and Gothic variants) to the novel of middle-class natura- 
lism with Dickensian and Sternean colourations. He takes up the melo- 
dramatic low-life twist of the historical novel (partly as chronique scanda- 
leuse), adds fresh apocalyptic ingredients, and comes out with a new 
breadth of fairly sober epical narrative. He picks up the more violent 
energies of German Romanticism, intermingles Rosicrucian fantasies with 
themes born from the new sciences, to beget an original type of novel 
symbolising the creative processes, and concludes with a brilliant work 
that anticipates the Wellsian scientific-romance. And so on. 

This account of the complicated elements which he collects, puts 
together, and takes apart, could be much extended. But here I want to 
discuss an aspect of his work which has received little attention: his 
esthetic theory. In the last resort the virtues of his theoretical discussion 
are linked up with his restless quest for new forms of expression; but 
that discussion can be treated by itself. In it we find many facile generali- 
sations, but also certain positions which deserve careful scrutiny and 
which make important contributions to the post-romantic discussion of 
the nature of art-process. 

First, however, it is worth while to look at some of his judgments 
on individual artists. He had scant interest in the pure landscape. In 
England and the English (1833) he praised Etty for his ‘ vigorous and 
fluent drawing and bursts of brilliancy and light,’ but it was John Martin 
for whom he reserved his deepest admiration. That artist’s conceptions, 
in which multitudes of small lost human figures are blown about by 
vast tempests of the riven elements, seemed to him truly sublime. 


“* He has made the Old Testament, with its stern traditionary grandeur— 
29 
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its solemn shadows and ancestral terrors—his own element and appanage. 
Vastness is his sphere, yet he has not lost or circumfused his genius in its 
space ; he has chained, and wielded, and measured it at his will; he has trans- 
fused its character into narrow limits; he has compassed the Infinite itself 
with mathematical precision. 

‘Look at his De/uge—it is the most simple of his works—it is, perhaps, 
also the most awful. Poussin had represented before him, the dreary waste of 
inundation ; but not the inundation of a world. 

* Look, again, at the Fa// of Nineveh; observe how the pencil seems dipped 
in the various foundations of life itself : here the moon, there “ the smouldering 
dreariment ” of the advancing conflagration: the crashing wall, the rushing 
foe; the dismay of some, the resignation of others. In front, the pomp, the 
life, the brilliant assemblage, the doomed and devoted beauty gathered round 
the monarch in the proud exultation of his immortalising death! I stop not 
to touch upon the possible faults, or upon the theatrical effect of those ; upon 
the want of one point of contrasting repose to augment the general animation, 
yet to blend it with a softer sympathy ; or upon occasional errors in the drawing, 
so fiercely denounced by rival jealousies :—I speak of the effect which the 
picture produces on all, an effect derived from the sublimest causes, the most 
august and authentic inspiration.’ 


Thackeray, who so unpleasantly attacked Etty’s nudes, lost no chance 
to denigrate Lytton and made the most of his devotion to Martin. 


* Martin I would venture to place in the theatrical heroic class of artists. 
One looks at these strange pieces and wonders how people can be found to 
admire, and yet they do. Grave old people, with chains and seals, look 
dumbfounded into those vast perspectives and think that the apex of the 
sublime is reached there. In one of Sir Bulwer-Lytton’s novels there is a 
passage to that effect. I forget where, but I am positive you will find the 
sentiment somewhere. ‘They come up to his conceptions of the sublime, 
they answer to his ideas of beauty, or the Beautiful as he writes it with a large B. 
He is himself an artist and a man of genius. What right have we poor devils 
to question such an authority? Do you recollect how we used to laugh in 
the Capitol at the Domenichino Sibyl, which this same author praises so 
enthusiastically—a wooden, pink-faced, goggle-eyed, ogling creature with 

“no more beauty or sentiment than a wax doll? But that was our conceit.’ 


Nowadays we have something of a fellow-feeling for Lytton’s interest 
in Martin, and Thackeray’s jeer at Domenichino recoils on his own 
philistine head. (That the Siby/ was specially liked by Lytton is also 
suggested by a passage in his wife Rosina’s Cheveley : ‘ Mrs. Seymour had 
resolved on going [to the masquerade] as Domenichino’s Sibyl ; for, to 
say nothing of a very beautiful face much resembling it, she had a very 
beautiful scarlet Delhi scarf, which was the very thing for a turban.’) 

Further, we find a tribute to Blake’s art in A Strange Story. Lilian, 
in her condition of trance-reverie, makes drawings closely resembling 
Blake’s: ‘ faces of exquisite loveliness, forms of aerial grace, coming forth 
from the bells of flowers, or floating upwaids amidst the spray of foun- 
tains, their outlines melting away in fountain or in flower.’ 

Indeed, in these three elements—the apocalyptic, the sibylline, the 
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dream-elemental—we meet the main basis of Lytton’s esthetic ; and they 
are not elements to which we now turn the contemptuous eye of 
Thackeray. Lytton, it seems, was the one who saw deeper and saw 
further after all. He had a strong sense of crisis, and it is that which 
makes him more our contemporary than Thackeray, despite all the 
surface tinselling. In his novels, from the sensibility-storms of Fa/k/and 
to the doom-sense of The Last Days of Pompeii or the imagery of cata- 
clysmic change in his fantasies, from the use of the French Revolution 
as a turbulent setting for his symbolic Zanoni to his linking of the French 
crisis of 1870-1 with the contemporary narrative of The Parisians, we find 
the apocalyptic sense et work. It gives force to the wrestling with 
ancient evil in The Haunted and the Haunters and to the powerful final 
scene of evocations in A Strange Story ; and it informs The Coming Race 
with its picture of man’s evolutionary supplanters. 

Lytton’s preoccupation with the Sibyl lies behind his feverish efforts 
to grapple with Rosicrucian mysticism, his prying into unorthodox 
medicine, his defence of the Quack, his visits to Nature’s Grand Restorer 
near Regent Street, his interest in the Water Cure, and his early acquain- 
tance with Townshend, who introduced him to the advanced experi- 
menter in Mesmerism, Dr. Elliotson. It drove him to read a great deal 
concerning electricity and to work out many fantasies about man’s 
discovery of great new forces. And though there is much confusion in 
his quest and his findings, there is also an element of genuine intuition. 
He believes (in A Strange Story) that ‘ organic electricity’ will bring 
about the ‘ solution of problems which the Newtonian law of gravitation 
does not suffice to solve.’ Zanoni is full of guesswork about the relations 
of matter and electricity, the transformation of matter, the renewal of life. 
In The Coming Race Lytton guesses at some sort of control over the 
processes of matter, which yields a terrific new power of destruction 
but which can be used also for constructive purposes. This practical 
relation of his fancies about new methods in science must be kept in 
mind, for it prevents him from becoming a mere dabbler in the occult and 
links his symbolism in the last resort with genuine problems of human 
development. After this preamble we can turn to his esthetic theory with 
some idea of its general background in his work and the problems he set 
himself as an artist. No doubt his pronouncements are scattered, and he 
himself was not the stuff of which a coherent philosopher is made. Still, 
a system of sorts can be made out. 

He knew the German Romantics, poets and thinkers. Carlyle, some 
nine years his senior, confessed that only less praise should go to Lytton 
than to himself for having stimulated and fed the Early Victorian hunger 
for German culture.1 We are not then surprised to find that Goethe and 

1 Carlyle’s attitudes varied. He wrote on Zanoni (February 23rd, 1842): ‘. . . it will be 

a liberating voice for much that lay dumb imprisoned in many human souls; that it will 

shake old deep-set errors looser in their rootings, and thro’ such chinks as are possible let 

in light on dark places very greatly in need of light.’ Eight years earlier (February 13th,1834) 

he had written, ‘ Intrinsically a poor creature this Bulwer ; has a bustling whisking agility and 

restlessness which may support him in a certain degree of significance with some, but which 
Vor. CXLV.—No. 863; e 
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Hegel, Novalis and Schiller, are the main source of his esthetic idiom. | 
He also, however, knew Coleridge and paid tribute to his comprehensive 
reach. ‘ Wherever the leviathan moves either his head or his tail, there 
is “a stir” in the ocean felt miles and leagues off.’ Then he added, ‘ But 
he wants many of the elements of a first-rate thinker—chiefly, he wants the 
practical or popular element.’ A criticism which, though it justly enough 
points at Coleridge’s inability to find the fulcrum for a full development 
of his thought, yet points also at Lytton’s own weaknesses, his hastiness, 
his need to rush off at once into large and too-easy applications. He never 
got properly inside Coleridge’s concept of organic process in art and life. 

But he had the virtue of his own ‘ practical or popular element,’ 
which derived straight from the Gothic-Novel notion of intense dream- 
sensibility, a fettered energy driven down into solitary musing. We can 
thus best get at grips with his theory by considering the part played in it 
by Reverie. He affirms the perpetual upflow of reverie-forms (dream- 
images, evanescent fantasy-gleams) out of the unconscious on to the edge 
of consciousness. He cites Kant in support of the belief that in dreams 
the movement of thought is extremely rapid and for this reason dreams 
are so difficult to remember. He says that Kant understates in con- 
jecturing, ‘ We can dream more in a minute than we can act in a day.’ 
And adds, ‘ So much more is suggested in so small a point of time, that, 
were it in my power to transcribe all that passes through my mind in 
any given half-hour of silent reverie, it would take me years to write it 
down.’ Herein lies the cause of the great disparity between the imagina- 
tion of a work and the work as actually written down. 


‘We may, indeed, give the general purport of a meditated argument the 
outlines of a dramatic plot, artistically planned, or of a narrative of which we 
have painted on the retina of the mind the elementary colours and the skeleton 
outlines. But where the boundless opulence of idea and fancy which had 
enriched the subject before we were called upon to contract its expenditure 
into sober bounds ? How much of the fairy gold turns, as we handle it, into 
dry leaves! And by a tyranny that we cannot resist, while we thus leave 
unuttered much that we had designed to express, we are carried on mechanically 
to say much of which we had not even a conscious perception the moment 
before the hand jotted it down, as the inevitable consequence of the thought 
out of which another thought springs self-formed and full-grown.’ 


He insists on the gap between the fullness and complexity of the art-form 
as projected in reverie and the comparative dryness and thinness of the 
art-product. 


‘ All thoughts, and perhaps in proportion to their gravity and scope, lose 
something when transferred from contemplation into language, as all bodies, 
in proportion to their bulk, lose something of what they weighed in air when 
transferred to water. 


partakes much of the nature of Lvity.? (He would not have been pleased to read Landor’s 
comment, in a letter of July 19th, 1938, ‘ Carlyle is a vigorous thinker, but a vile writer, worse 
than Bulwer.’) In fact, both Carlyle’s judgments have an element of truth: Lytton was a 
sutface-frisker but also a liberator. 
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‘ Musing over these phenomena in my own mind, whereby I find that, in 
an art to which I have devoted more than thirty years’ practice and study, 
I cannot in any way adequately accomplish my own conception; that the 
typical idea within me is always far, infinitely far, beyond my power to give 
it on the page the exact image which it wore in space; that I catch from the 
visible light but a miserable daguerrotype of the form of which I desire the 
truthful picture—a caricature that gives indeed features, and lines, and wrinkles, 
but not the bloom, not the expression, not the soul of the idea which the 
love in my own heart renders lovely to me.’ 


He insists that ‘ this wondrous copiousness of thought . . . escapes from 
me, scattering into spray as a cataract yields but drops to the hand that 
would seize it amidst its plashes and fall.’ 

In this unseizable fullness of the image he finds a pledge of the future. 
‘For Man, every present contains a future. I say not with Descartes, 
** I think, therefore I am,” but rather, “‘ I am, therefore I think ; I think, 
and therefore shall be!”’ (This future he is here picturing, after Chalmers 
in his Bridgewater Treatise, as an immortality off the earth ; but his logic 
applies equally to an earthly future of continually realised potentiality. 
And this latter application is more general in his thinking.) 

To canalise the vast flow of reverie certain modes of activity are 
needed, certain tricks or gestures which simultaneously release and 
control the flow. Lytton relates these release-controls of the writer, the 
orator, the artist, to the methods used by Braid of Manchester, who 
hypnotised patients by making them stare at a lancet-case held between 
fingers and thumb. 

Weak intelligences cannot manipulate the release-mechanisms, and 
ate lost between the burst of dream-imagery and the actual details of 
living. 

‘It is only the poet of'immense grasp and range that, seizing on all these 
material elements of earth, carries them aloft into his upper air, held there in 
solution, as the atmosphere above us holds the metals and the gases, and 
calling them forth at his easy will, to become tangible and visible, through 
luminous gold vapour; as, at the magic of the chemist, gasses burst in light 
from the viewless space; or, in a ray of the sun, are discovered the copper 
and the iron which minister to our most familiar uses.’ 


Here he has to some extent reversed his first position, which emphasised 
the impossibility of holding the richness of the esthetic intuition in any- 
thing like completeness. Now he emphasises the extent to which the 
creative process can successfully transmute the intractible material with 
which it begins, into something luminously new and strange. Something 
which yet to critical analysis can reveal the primary ingredients persisting 
inside the transmutation. 

Perhaps the reason why he does not notice the change of attitude lies 
in the duality of his concept of reverie. On the one hand it is the dream- 
flow of unseizable speed and opulence; on the other hand it encloses 
and elicits a ‘ typical idea.’ The two aspects become one in the moment 


of control-release. 
c* 
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By Typical Idea he means the archetypal pattern which gives uni- 
versality and zsthetic unity to the intuition. Reverie, in so far as it is the 
dynamic dreamflow, leaves a sense of defeat and loss ; in so far as it sets 
into action the creative mechanism, it appears as a shaping and trans- 
formative faculty, in which reside triumph and the human future. 

Lytton never notes the duality; but from another angle he brings 
out the entanglement of passive and active elements in the creative 
moment. He discusses the achievements of the clairvoyant, and opposes 
them to the poet’s work, which he calls ‘ the normal clairvoyance of the 
imagination.” — - 

The feints of mediums in mesmeric trance are capricious and uncer- 
tain. ‘ Although a somnambulist tells you accurately to-day the cause 
of an intricate disease or the movements of your son in Bombay, he may 
not be able to-morrow to detect a cold in your head, or tell you what is 
done by your next-door neighbour.’ The more remarkable ‘ the advice 
or predictions dictated by this mystical second-sight,’ the more careful 
we need to be in placing any everyday reliance upon it. 

* No man has sacrificed more for the cause of mesmerism than Dr. Elliotson, 
and perhaps no man would more earnestly warn a neophyte—startled by his 
first glimpses of phenomena, which developed by the priesthood of Delphi, 
once awed to subjection the luminous intellect of Greece—not to accept the 
lucky guesses of the Pythian for the infallible response of Apollo.’ 


For reliable marvels, capable of infinitely stabler extension, he declares 
he has only to look to his library. The poets and scientists provide 
‘instances of normal clairvoyance immeasurably more wonderful than 
those erratic gleams of lucidity in magnetic sleep, which one man reveres 
as divine and another man disdains as incredible.’ The poet habitually 
sees ‘ through other organs than his eyes.’ Hg improves by practice, 
while the medium at the end of his days is merely the fitful instrument 
of a power with no deeper insight into reality. 

* Whereas the clairvoyance of the somnambule has solved no riddle in 
nature, added no invention to art, the clairvoyance of wakeful intellect has 
originated all the manifold knowledge we now possess—predicted each step 
of our progress—divined every obstacle that encumbered the way—lit beacons 
that never fade in the wastes of the past—taken into its chart the headlands that 
loom through the future.’ 


Here the future held in the unexhausted potentiality of the creative image 
is one entirely of earth ; Bulwer has forgotten the Bridgewater Treatises. 
He goes on: 


‘ Every art, every craft that gives bread to millions, came originally forth 
from some brain that saw it first in the typical image. Before the very paper 
I write on could be fashioned from rags, some musing inventor must have 
seen in his lucid clairvoyance the idea of a thing that was not yet existent. 
It is obviously undeniable that every invention added to our uses must have 
been invented before it was seen—that is, its image must have appeared to 
the inventor “ through some other organ than his eyes. 
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Again he halts on an undetected duality of concept. By poetic clair- 
voyance he means both the active comprehension of the Typical Idea 
and a realistic vision reaching beyond the mere bounds of circumstance, 
Thus, Richardson, the prim printer, realises the inner and outer man of 
the libertine Lovelace; and Shakespeare expresses the dizziness of 
samphire-picking though he may have never seen a cliff. Lytton goes 
on to claim for himself directly realistic clairvoyance. He has often, 
he says, minutely described places in his books, and then later, visiting 
them for the first time, be never once found, ‘ after the most rigid scrutiny, 
that the clairvoyance of the imagination had deceived me.’ He insists : 

‘I am not sure, indeed, that I could not describe the things I imagine 
more exactly than the things I habitually see. I am not sure that I could not 
give a more truthful picture of the Nile, which I have never beheld except in 
my dreams, than I could of the little lake at the bottom of my own park, on 
the banks of which I loitered out my schoolboy holidays. . . . 

* The truth really seems to be, that the imagination acquires by custom 
a certain involuntary unconscious power of observation and comparison, 
correcting its own mistakes, and arriving at precision of judgment, just as 
the outward eye is disciplined to compare, adjust, estimate, measure, the 
objects reflected on the back of its retina.’ 

The problem of the Typical Image is forgotten, and the imagination 
appears merely as ‘ the faculty of glassing images.’ A kind of crystalline 
space of pure perception free of space and time but always seeing what 
is actually there. ‘ Where the imagination is left clear from disturbing 
causes—no confusing shadows cast upon its wave from the shores that 
confine it—there, with an equal fidelity, it reflects the star that is aloof 
from it by myriads of miles, or the heron that has just soared from 
the neighbouring reeds.’ 

This movement of the realising imagination is continual, a going 
out from the self into the world and into other persons : 

* Genius in the poet, like the nomad of Arabia, ever a wanderer, still makes 
a home where the well or the palmtree invites it to pitch the tent. Perpetually 
passing out of himself and his own positive circumstantial condition of being 
into other hearts and into other conditions, the poet obtains his knowledge of 
human life by transporting his own life into the lives of others.’ 

In the same way the poet finds his entry into Nature. He 
‘ establishes his inquisitive impassioned sympathy with Nature: affected by 
her varying aspects with a vague melancholy or mysterious joy. Thus, all 
gteat poets commence with lively and sensuous impressionability to natural 
objects and phenomena, though the highest order of poets, in proportion as 
life unfolds itself, ascend from sympathy with groves and streams to sympathy 
with the noblest Image of the Maker—spiritual, immortal Man! and man’s 
character and man’s passions, man’s place and fate in creation. . . .’ 

Thus Lytton seeks to define the movement of imaginative union by 
which the poet enters into the life of men and nature. The Clairvoyance 
of the Normal: essential to all human growth, but most intense and 
comprehensive in the poet. 
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Still, the problem of the New has not been faced ; the nature of the 
Archetype. Does the act of union merely give the poet power to know 
and combine various forms and elements in new ways? Lytton gives 
a somewhat confused answer. Art ‘may be said to create when it 
combines existent details into new wholes.’ Both Nature and Art work 
with given elements or forces ; but Art has the distinction that with it 
the act of creation involves at once the infusion of ‘ life and intellect.’ 
And ‘ it is only in proportion as the life thus bestowed endures beyond 
the life of man, and the intellect thus expressed exceeds that which 
millions of men can embody in one form, that we acknowledge a really 
great work of Art.’ In such a work the poet ‘ has created a new form of 
life which the world did not know before.’ 

The point at which the difference between a mere reshuffling of 
given elements and a new form or whole comes about is not clearly 
indicated. But Lytton has read too much Goethe and Hegel to be long 
gtavelled. He knows that Hegel has defined Art as essentially destined 
to manifest the general. Not the generalised canon of a pseudo-classical 
art from which the vitality of particular existences has been banished ; 
but the order of an art in which general and particular are dialectically 
opposed and united. Art is the resolution of the contradictions that 
clash in daily existence. ‘ ‘The necessity of the beau-ideal in art is derived 
from the imperfections of the real,’ he cites Hegel as saying. ‘ The 
mission of art is to represent, under sensible forms, the free development 
of life, and especially of mind.’ 

The free development of life. Here at last in a term which promises 
to fuse dreamflow and conscious control, the realising act of union and 
the typical idea. And in Goethe’s notion of Symbol Lytton hopes for 
the key to the working-out of the united opposites. 

Goethe had said of drama, ‘ to be theatrical a piece must be symbolical ; 
that is, every action must have an importance of its own, and must lead 
to one more important still.’ This symbolism, Lytton argues, will be 
most potent when, as in the plays of Shakespeare, there is the most 
intense conflict and union between ‘truths the most subtle, delicate, 
and refining in the life and organisation of men’ and the ‘ elements 
which humanity has most in common.’ 

As a more recent example of symbolism he takes Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, where the story of events is merged with ‘ the inward signification 
of an artist’s apprenticeship in art, a man’s apprenticeship in life.’ 
Don Quixote and Gulliver's Travels are other works that unite ‘ an interior 
symbolical signification with an obvious popular interest in character and 
incident.’ In all true art there is ‘ Poetry embedded beneath Poetry ’"— 
* Six worlds may lie under a sod, but to the common eye they are but six 
layers of stone’ (Zanoni). The problem is to lead the ordinary reader 
through the more easily recognised levels of interest into the hidden one of 
symbol. ‘The essence of the type lies in mystery.’ 

Thus, through Symbol, the realising union, the movement out from 
the self in the clairvoyance of the normal, becomes one with the emergence 
of the typical idea, which introduces a new organising centre into life, 
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a new total pattern. Every work of art must do ‘ something that, -s 
a whole, has never been done before’ and ‘ which never, to the end of 
time, can be done again.’ 

To follow out fully these ideas of Lytton’s we should have to go on 
to his novels and discuss certain applications and elaborations there— 
especially his concept of Trance as an intermediate state between sleep 
and waking, when one has contact simultaneously with conscious and 
unconscious levels. ‘ Man’s first initiation is in Trance. In dreams 
commences all human knowledge’ (Zanoni). 

But enough has been set forth to make plain Lytton’s considerable 
claims to a serious position among the theorists of art in the last century. 
His analysis, I think, takes on a high importance when we set it in its 
historical circumstance. The failure of the great poetic tradition in 
Eugland after Shelley and Keats had meant that the main struggle to 
advance awareness of the transformative nature of poetry had passed 
over to Baudelaire and the Symbolists in France. Bulwer was polemically 
developing as much as the English situation permitted of the central 
Romantic intuitions of the nature of art-process.? 

He was doing much more than carry on at a lower level the work 
of Coleridge and the Germans. In his efforts to use new scientific 
material, to grasp the new ¢ttitudes to psychic process which mesmerism 
was making possible, he showed a fundamental grasp of what was at 
stake. He was trying to do much the same thing as the Symbolists, to 
break through into new levels of consciousness and to find what inte- 
gtative secrets would then be yielded up. His deep curiosity as to 
unconscious processes (which he shared with his friend Dickens, also 
associated with Dr. Elliotson) led him towards an understanding of the 
new orientations, the new idioms and methods which poetry would 
have to acquire if it were to confront a darkening world. 

Thus in his 1845 preface to Night and Morning he had already touched 
on the problem which from Baudelaire up to the Surrealists was to 
obsess French poets. He speaks as a novelist, but what he says has even 
greater relevance for the poet. 

* Long since, in searching for new regions in the Art to which I am servant, 
it seemed to me that they might be found lying far, and rarely trodden, beyond 
that range of conventional morality in which Novelist after Novelist had 
entrenched himself—amongst those subtle recesses in the ethics of human 

2 T have not dealt with Lytton’s influence ; but I think it was much stronger on the various 
dissidents of the Victorian age than is understood. Thus, Swinburne and Rossetti were both 
soaked in him in childhood and youth. Swinburne wrote to him in 1866: ‘ Such thanks as 
these I have owed you, in common with others of my age, since I first read your works as a 
child ; the other obligation is my own, and prized accordingly as a private debt, impossible 
to pay, and from which I would not be relieved.’ Rossetti made three drawings for Rienzi, 
1840, and kept reading Bulwer with close attention through the 1840’s. Holman Hunt’s 
important picture in 1849 was Rienzi, and Lytton wrote praising it as full of genius and high 
promise, ‘ Yours obliged and admiringly.’ Rossetti’s ladies have more in common with 
Lytton’s trance-reverie than with medieval raptures. But the triumph of the naturalistic novel 
killed Lytton’s influence off. (He had a crucial influence throughout on Dickens, continually 
opening veins that Dickens developed—Paw/ Clifford leading to Oliver Twist ; Night and 
Morning to Martin Chuzzlewit, etc.) 
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life in which Truth and Falsehood dwell undisturbed and unseparated. The 
vast and dark Poetry around us—the Poetry of Modern Civilisation and 
Daily Existence, is shut out from us in much, by the shadowy giants of Preju- 
dice and Fear. He who would arrive at the Fairy Land must face the Phantoms. 
Betimes, I set myself to the task of investigating the motley world to which our 
progress in humanity has attained, caring little what misrepresentation I 
incurred, what hostility I provoked, in searching through a devious labyrinth 
for the foot-tracks of Truth.’ 

Those are great words, which could have been uttered only by a 
man with a deep insight into the real creative problem of his world. 
* Those subtle recesses in the ethics of human life in which Truth and 
Falsehood dwell undisturbed and unseparated. The vast and dark 
Poetry around us—the Poetry of Modern Civilisation and Daily 
Existence. . . .’ 

In his effort to break through into reverie-twilight, the trance-level, 
and to define in complex symbolism (in Zanoni, in The Haunted, in 
A Strange Story) the entangled struggle of creation, Lytton was facing 
into our own world. He was raising the problems which have come 
to a head in our day in Surrealism with its related effort to find modes 
for a Clairvoyance of the Normal. In his notion of ‘ daily existence’ 
as an ‘ absorbing tyranny ’ (A Strange Story) through which the shattering 
moment of fear, a strange focus lighted from below, must emerge in 
order to compel the act of radically new realisation, he comes very close 
to many symbolist and surrealist formulations. He, too, laid hold of 
abnormal experience (trance, mesmeric twilight, daydream-releases) in 
order to penetrate afresh, through artforms become fixed and moribund, 
into creative levels common to everyone. 

In making these comparisons I do not myself wish to infer that 
Symbolism in seeking a creative ‘ derangement of the senses,’ and Sur- 
realism in breaking up habitual associations and seeking for new universal 
modes of creative release, have found all the answers. I merely point 
to them as setting certain problems which are inescapable in our culture, 
in the crisis which has been mounting up ever since the Romantics ; 
and I wish to bring out the way in which Lytton, for all his weaknesses, 
was essentially a part of the movement they represent, trying to face up 
to the full issue of the human condition. He and the incomparably 
greater Dickens were the sole Victorian novelists who had this kinship 
with the whole European process ; and when one sees that, one sees that 
the later Victorian novel, whatever its many naturalistic virtues, was 
at least in one important sense an artistic dereliction, an evasion of the 
new issues that Lytton had formulated in his concept the Vast and Dark 
Poetry of Modern Civilisation and Daily Existence, of the need of the 
artist to break through accepted formulations in quest of that deep 
level where Truth and Falsehood dwell undisturbed and unseparated.? 


% The main analysis is drawn from the Essays written 1862-3: ‘On the Normal Clair- 
voyance of the Imagination,’ ‘On the Distinction between Active Thought and Reverie,’ 
* On Certain Principles of Art in Works of Imagination,’ ‘The Sympathetic Temperament ’ 
and ‘On Some Authors in whose writings Knowledge of the World is eminently displayed.’ 
The relations to Martin are discussed in Michael Sadleir’s book on Bulwer-Lytton. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE 


PROBLEMS OF EUROPE 
By Bertrand Russell 


What follows is a verbatim mane of the address which I gave at 

Westminster School on November 20th, 1948, under the auspices of the 
New Commonwealth. This address was widely misrepresented in the 
press, and I am glad of this —s to set forth exactly what, in fact, 
I did say.—Bertrand Russell. 


Earl Russell commenced by saying that despite the title of his 
address the problem of atomic energy was a world problem. 


‘ When the first two atom bombs were dropped on Japan there was at first 
a somewhat stunned reaction throughout the world, and a feeling that we were 
faced with something totally novel and unprecedented. In Western countries 
it was felt that something must be done to control Atomic power, and that ways 
must be foun d of preventing any large-scale atomic war with atomic bombs on 
both sides. That was the first reaction of the West. It was especially, to their 
credit, the reaction in America. ‘The American Government, then set to work 
to try to find some means by which atomic energy could be subjected to inter- 
national control. They agreed that the atomic bombs which already existed 
should be pooled, and that there should be adequate safeguards to prevent the 
future manufacture of atomic bombs by any single nation. This proposition 
was made to Russia. The Americans put forward two reports—the first was 
the Lilienthal Report, a Report to the American Government, followed by the 
Baruch Report, a Report to the United Nations. The difficulty arose over the 
question of inspection. The proposals which the American Government made 
were perfectly practicable and could have been carried out by general consent, 
and if they had been they would have prevented the manufacture of atom bombs 
by any single nation. There should be control of raw material from the stage 
of mining. It would have been exceedingly difficult in practice, but if the 
scheme was to work it was necessary that in every country there should be 
inspectors representing the international authority to see that the plan was 
carried out. Although America had a monopoly of bomb production and 
although Russia did not stand to lose very much, the Russians could not tolerate 
the idea of inspection. My own feeling is that there is very little in Russia that 
will endure inspection; and if they were to allow persons who were not 
Communists in, they would see many things that they don’t want us to see, that 
would be disastrous for them. So the Russian Government, and the Russian 
Government alone, would not hear of this. They said, “‘ It is all right for you 
to say that we can inspect you but for you to inspect us is quite another thing.” 
They were quite prepared to have their plants inspected by themselves. But 
oddly that didn’t quite satisfy the rest of the world, so the whole thing fell 
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through. The argument was complicated by questions of timing, etc., and if 
you argue with a fellow traveller he will make out a strong case for the Russian 
attitude. ‘The Russians were so suspicious of the majority proposals that there 
was a complete deadlock. 

‘In the meantime, America has gone on making bombs. Nobody knows 
how many they now have, but probably a great number. It is pretty certain 
that Russia hasn’t any bombs. But that they will have them before long is also 
pretty certain. One faces the situation that if things are allowed to drift on, 
within a certain number of years, say five or so, the Russians as well as the 
Americans will have atom bombs, and then a big atomic war will be let loose 
on the world. It would be very destructive; especially in countries like our 
own which are small and densely populated. 

* Meanwhile, international relations have been going steadily from bad to 


worse. The Russians have acquired control of all Eastern Europe with the . 


exception of Greece and Turkey. They are trying to push on in one way and 
another. They have stimulated disorders in France and Italy and in Asia. 
They have had very great success in China. And if things are left to their 
natural development, Russian power is likely to increase steadily. The 
present Government in Russia, is, in the fullest sense of the word, imperialistic 
and expansionist, they are out for nothing less than world domination. What 
is one to do in a situation of that sort ? One has to face the fact that if there were 
war it would be an extraordinarily frightful war—much more frightful than the 
two we have already had. Destruction would be very much greater. There 
is hardly any limit to its horrors. The atom bomb will not prevent war because 
of its horror. If anything, it stimulates war, because it causes fear. You have 
fear of the enemy, fear turns into hate, hate into suspicion. The more fear 
grows the more inevitable war becomes. We can’t hope that war will be 
brought to an end sitaply by saying that it will be horrible. War must be 
brought to an end, because I don’t think it will be possible for the human race 
to continue to exist very long unless that is done. The atom bomb as it is now 
is bad enough—it is nothing to what we may hope for. For one thing at 
present the whole use of atomic energy depends upon the rather rare elements, 
Uranium and Thorium. It is possible that in a really big war stocks might be 
exhausted before the human race had ceased to exist. The military experts are 
reported to be greatly perturbed at the prospect. But we cannot comfort 
ourselves with this thought. Probably within the next fifty years methods will 
be discovered of releasing atomic energy in a quite new way, mainly by the 
synthesising of the lighter elements. When such elements are synthesised, as 
in the sun, there is a very great release of atomic energy. And the raw materials 
for such a synthesis would be practically inexhaustible. But this synthesis 
takes place under temperatures which we cannot so far reproduce in a laboratory. 
It will be absolutely essential that we find some way of avoiding this succession 
of wars each more scientific and more destructive than the last. The whole 
problem is extraordinarily difficult. But the extinction of the Human Race, 
although it might be regarded with equanimity by a Martian, would be thought 
to be rather a pity by this audience, as well as by myself. 

‘In the politics of the present day one sees Russia with enormous land 
forces in Eastern Europe and one sees Western Europe with very inferior land 
forces. American industrial resources are much greater than those of the Soviet 
Union. Resources on our side in men, in industrial potential and in “‘ know 
how,” are very much greater than those on the Russian side. If there were war 
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it is certain that our side would be victorious. Unfortunately, however, Stalin 
does not know this. If you are a dictator you get into the habit of dictating. 
When somebody comes to Stalin and says something he doesn’t like the orders 
are that he is to be liquidated. Stalin is grossly ignorant of the affairs of the 
West. He doesn’t know how bad the effects of atom bombs can be. He 
over-estimates what can be done by Fifth Columns. He is living in a fool’s 
paradise. These things are not obvious to the Russians themselves. That is 
what makes the situation so grave, even though the ultimate downfall of the 
dictatorship is certain. 

‘ The question is whether there is to be war or whether there is not; and 
there is only one course of action open to us. That is to strengthen the 
Western Alliance morally and physically as much and as quickly as possible, 
and hope it may become obvious to the Russians that they can’t make war 
successfully. If there és war, it should be won as quickly as possible, That is 
the line of policy which the Western Nations are now pursuing. They are 
preparing for whatever the Russians may have in store. The time is not 
unlimited. Sooner or later the Russians will have atom bombs and when they 
have them, it will be a much tougher proposition. Everything must be done 
in a hurry, with the utmost celerity. There is the fundamental difficulty that 
there are still, especially in France, many amongst the workers who imagine 
they are in sympathy with the Communists, an idea which is due entirely to 
wholly mendacious Communist propaganda ; propaganda which has convinced 
them that Communism stands for something that they regard as desirable. In’ 
point of fact Russia is a totalitarian police state where personal liberty is utterly 
unheard of. In Russia itself Trade Union officials are appointed by the 
Government and are responsible to the Government, there is no freedom of 
Trade Union action. In present day Russia, in place of the boasted economic 
equality, inequality is far greater than in any Western country. Russia is 
hoping that if there were a war munition workers would strike and paralyse the 
wat effort. Trade Unionists must be persuaded, by giving them the real facts, 
that none of the things they really want can be got from the Soviet 
Union. 

‘ The next thing is to consider what sort of world one ought to hope for. 
For the moment let us leave out the question of war with Russia. Clearly we 
want a warless world and there is only one possible way to ensure this. Great 
wars can only be prevented by the complete unification of all armed forces 
under one single command. There must be in the world only one armed 
force, supra-national and all-powerful. If you have this you can’t have war. 
It is the only way to prevent Great Wars. There is singularly little hope of 
establishing such a force by international agreement; the voluntary sacrifice 
by nations of a large part of their sovereignty is extremely unlikely. But as 
long as you have sovereign states sooner or later disagreements are bound to 
crop up. If institutions such as the League of Nations and UNO haven’t got 
force behind them they break down. Unless they are backed by overwhelming 
force they are useless. The Western Alliance with the Uniied States and the 
Commonwealth will have the nucleus for such a force. It must impose itself 
upon the whole world, and remain powerful, uniquely so, until the world has 
been educated into a unified sanity. 

‘In 1945 we were all filled with admiration for Russia, and we were 
astonished that we didn’t find tre same attitude on the Russian siae. Nothing 
will do any good with present conditions except to display so much force that 
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they will begin to be doubtful of their success. One can’t blame the govern- 
ments of the West for taking inadequate steps for co-operation with Russia. 

* It seems to me that the Western Alliance holds the seeds of World Govern- 
ment. Ofcourse, there are people who say that the kind of World Government 
we are envisaging is likely to prove tyrannical. They say it would be likely to 
bring back oppression to the world and the exploitation of the under-dog. 
This may be true, up to a point. It is inevitable that where one group has 
power and another has not there could be some injustice, and there will be, on 
the part of those who have power, a certain amount of exploitation. How 
much depends on the section holding power. If the Russians had power I 
shudder to think what tyranny and exploitation there would be. But I am 
thinking of an arrangement in which only military power is concerned. All 
other decisions will be left to the free control of the nations concerned. America, 
for example, has never been imperialistic, and there would be very little oppres- 
sion in a situation in which she and her allies held the power. Especially as it 
would be realised that the stability of the system would depend upon reconciling 
all those who were not already participating in it. 

* The alternative to some such system is extermination, which surely would 
be even more unjust. Further, it could not be said that we are to blame for the 
impasse into which the world had come. Marxist dogma laid it down that 
between Communist and capitalist countries only absolute and implacable 
enmity is possible, and Marxists are always exceedingly faithful to the tenets 
of the founder of their faith. Against this kind of creed only superior force 
could prevail. 

“It would be necessary to start re-educating the Russians. Most of the 
effects of blatantly mendacious propaganda could soon be eliminated. For 
instance, the Russians are told that Moscow is the only city in the world in 
which underground railways exist. There are none in Paris, London and New 
York. Ifa few intelligent Russians were shown round the world they would 
soon spread the news of what nonsense this is. You could begin in the 
schools. You could take intelligent Russian students and send them to foreign 
universities. All the Russian soldiers who were taken prisoners during the war 
were not allowed to mix with the population. The Government were afraid 
that they would tell the others what goes on in capitalist countries. Within, 
say, 30 years, the whole of Russia could be completely re-educated. Thirty 
years is a short period in the history of man. 

* The habit of thinking in terms of nations must be got rid of. We must 
learn to think in terms of Man. To throw away Man’s splendid cultural 
heritage for some petty national advantage would be utterly absurd. Wisdom 
increases very slowly. It is not clear that we have any more wisdom than the 
Greeks had—we have far more knowledge but not more wisdom. The first 
step towards this wisdom is to think in terms of Mankind. If we have to face 
another war let us at least be sure that it is a war to end wars. It is easier to 
put an end to wars than ever before. It will be possible for the next war to 
put an end to Great Wars. Imagine what the world would be like without wars. 
Life would be prosperous, free and happy. Imagine what the world might be 
if men were free to devote all their energies to the enrichment and broadening 
of life. I believe that such a world can come about ; if not immediately, it is 
an end towards which we can all help to work!’ 
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QUESTIONS 

Why do you think that although war is as old as man you can end it with one act 
at this period ? 

Lots of things as old as man have been stopped. All kinds of old institu- 

- tions stop. Cannibalism was as old as man and it stopped though probably the 
first reformers to suggest this were themselves eaten. Ever since the Roman 
Empire, states have been small and have been gradually growing bigger. There 
are now only two independent states in the world, and we are not one of them. 
When there are only two independent states in the world it seems to follow that 
after the next war there will be only one. Then if there is only one it will be 
necessary for that one to see to it that wars are useless. 

If there is another war, what would be the chances of survival of this country? 
What would be the economic consequences? Would Lord Russell develop his theme 
on the question of educating the Trade Unions of the Soviet? 

Earl Russell said that as he was not a military expert he couldn’t say what 
would happen in another war. He said, however, that some people who know 
have told him that by means of atomic bombs the Russian war effort would be 
very quickly vanquished, and destruction wouldn’t be as great as the war would 
be won very quickly. That is assuming that we have war before Russia gets 
the bomb. If after, the chances in this country would be very meagre indeed, 
As he saw it there were three alternatives if the present aggressive Russian policy 
was persisted in: (a) War with Russia before she has the atomic bombs, ending 
fairly swiftly and inevitably in a Western victory; (4) war with Russia after 
she has the atomic bombs, ending again in Western victory, but after frightful 
carnage, destruction and suffering; (¢) Submission. We could say to the 
Russians ‘ Come in and govern us, establish your concentration camps, do what 
you like.’ This third alternative seemed to him so unutterably unthinkable 
that it could be dismissed ; and as between the other two the choice to him, at 
least, seemed clear. Earl Russell said that he had not spoken of educating the 
unions in Russia. He said we should inform Trade Unionists here and the 
ordinary people in Russia. 

Had not Lord Russell a more encouraging message to give to young people? Two 
succeeding generations had been decimated by war. Was all that he could offer to a third 
generation yet another devastating war? It seemed a most hopeless and gloomy prospect 
to be offered by so brilliant and distinguished a speaker. It was a deplorable picture 
for young people to have to contemplate. 

Earl Russell replied that he had come to tell the truth as he saw it and while 
he agreed that the picture was a gloomy one as far as the immediate future was 
concerned, he thought that we should prefer to face facts. For the present 
state of the world other people, not he, were responsible and he could not help 
it. He was sorry that he could not give a more hopeful survey, but it would 
not have been a true one. 

Did Earl Russell agree that the object we should be striving for is the establishment 
of democratic socialism and if so, is it likely that we can convert the Communists in other 

parts of Europe to our way of thinking when all they have seen of the effects of capitalism 
have been two World Wars ? 

Ear! Russell replied that he was democratic and a Socialist. He said that 
there are some parts of the world where Socialism would be, at present, unwork- 
able. Socialism needs a high degree of economic and political education on 
the part of the population if it is to work successfully. 





BRITAIN, THE UNITED STATES, 
AND LATIN AMERICA 


By R. A. Humphreys 


I 


T is a curious fact that while the relations of the United States with 

the countries of the Latin American area have been, and are, the 
subject of continued study by American scholars, the comparable field 
of British relations with Latin America has been, and is, almost entirely 
ignored by British scholars. No doubt Latin America is, as it were, 
the backdoorstep of the United States. Strategically, economically, 
politically, the United States cannot be indifferent to what happens 
there, and it is no accident that, since the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823, the United States has always had a Latin American 
policy distinct and separate from its policy in other parts of the world. 

Yet, historically, the relations between Britain and Latin America 
have been equally close. In the emancipation of the Latin American 
area from European control Britain played a larger part than any other 
non-Latin American state. Throughout the nineteenth century London 
was the financial capital of South America as Paris was the intellectual 
capital, and the economic development of Latin America is intimately 
associated with the economic history of England. Even in 1930 it was 
possible for the D’Abernon Mission to remark that for the relations 
between Argentina and Great Britain ‘no exact parallel exists outside 
the British Empire.’ And at a time when Britain has, on the one hand, 
relinquished the greatest of her Latin American investments and is, 
on the other, trying to increase her share of the Latin American market, 
it may be useful to explore, if only tentatively and hesitantly, the nature 
of British policy towards Latin America in the past, and to consider 
the relation of this policy to that of the United States. 

At the outset it is well to note the impressive coincidence between 
the broad lines of British and American policies. From 1808 onwards 
it is fair to say that both Britain and the United States pursued in Latin 
America a policy that was commercial rather than imperial. With certain 
exceptions, which grew progressively less important, neither sought 
exclusive commercial advantages. Both maintained the principle of the 
Open Door. Both were resolved to prevent the partition of Latin 
America by other Powers, and such respect as the Monroe Doctrine 
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obtained in Europe during the nineteenth century was due to the silent 
and unacknowledged support of British naval power. 

But while Britain and the United States thus shared a certain com- 
munity of purpose, there was, also, a clash of interests and ideas between 
them. Each feared the possible territorial expansion of the other. Each 
was quick to suspect the other’s political influence, and while Castlereagh 
and Canning and their successors in the Foreign Office wished to link 
the new states to Europe and Europe to the new states, it was an 
American system and an American policy that the United States hoped 
to see predominate. Finally, to this political rivalry there was added 
also commercial jealousy ; and while, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Britain was everywhete regarded in Latin America as the Power 
most important to the prosperity and security of the new states, at its 
close that predominant position was already being lost to the United 
States. ‘Spanish America,’ declared Canning in 1824, ‘is free; and if 
we do not mismanage our affairs sadly, she is English.’ ‘'To-day,’ wrote 
the American Secretary of State, Olney, in 1895, ‘the United States is 
practically sovereign on this continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects 
to which it confines its interposition.’ 


II 


From so bold, so magnificent an assertion it is already evident that 
the Latin American policy of the United States, adumbrated in 1823, 
gtew, in the nineteenth century, with the growth of the American 
nation. But three elements were always present. They are present 
to-day. The first is the strategic interest of the United States in the 
prevention of European control of any part of the Latin American area, 
beyond, that is, those few European colonies whose continued existence 
in the New World has recently aroused the indignation of some at least 
of the Latin American states. The second is the economic interest of 
the United States in the expansion of her trade with her neighbours to 
the south. And the third may properly be described as the ideological 
interest of the United States in the welfare of the Latin American 
countries, an interest which springs from their common situation in 
the western hemisphere, from the American and Latin American revolu- 
tions, and from that idealism which is one of the permanent factors in 
American foreign policy. 

All these elements were present in the original Monroe Doctrine 
of 1823. The doctrine was, and is, as its chief historian, Professor 
Dexter Perkins, has emphasised, a prohibition against the extension of 
European power and influence in the New World. It expressed two 
fundamental beliefs, first, that there was, in the western hemisphere, 
a ‘ political system’ different from that of Europe, and, secondly, that 
the extension in the New World of the power and influence of the Old 
would endanger the security of the United States. It was, therefore, 
primarily devised in the interests of United States security. But it looked 
also to the political prestige of the United States in the western hemisphere 
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and thus, also, to her economic interests. And, finally, it was, in part, 
the genuine expression of a‘ Good Neighbour ’ policy, a generous gesture 
of sympathy for the Latin American peoples still struggling to be free. 

The Monroe Doctrine, however, was important not for what it 
did but for what it became. The British fleet, not the Monroe Doctrine, 
stood between Latin America and Europe; and, in fact, during the 
nineteenth century, the Monroe Doctrine was neither consistently nor 
rigorously applied. The United States was primarily concerned with 
her own great process of internal expansion, a process which, incidentally, 
deprived Mexico of a half of her territory. Protective, the doctrine was 
also mainly passive. But its principles were, on occasion, invoked and 
vindicated, in opposition, for example, to French intervention in Mexico 
in the eighteen-sixties. They acquired the status of a tradition, and, 
finally, they were re-proclaimed, at the end of the century, with a vigour 
which initiated a new stage in the Latin American policy of the United 
States. 

By 1890 the process of the occupation of the North American con- 
tinent was practically complete. American industry had developed to 
the point at which it needed foreign markets. American capital looked 
abroad. And, with the Spanish-American war, the frontiers, of the 
United States were pushed out westwards into the Pacific, and southwards 
into the Caribbean. This was the beginning of the revolution in the 
position of the United States as a world Power, and with that revolution 
the Monroe Doctrine experienced a remarkable extension. No longer 
merely protective and mainly passive, it now became active and aggressive. 
So far as Latin America was concerned, the signs were plain for all to read. 
They were the Platt amendment, which gave to the United States the 
right to intervene in liberated Cuba, President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
activities in promoting the independence of Panama, in order to secure 
the construction of a Panama canal, and, finally, in 1904, his proclamation 
of the ‘ Roosevelt corollary ’ to the Monroe Doctrine, arrogating to the 
United States ‘in flagrant cases’ of ‘ wrong-doing or impotence’ in 
Latin America, the right to exercise an international police power. 

During the next twenty-five years the United States intervened 
repeatedly in the affairs of the smaller states of the Caribbean area. The 
Caribbean sea became an American lake. In part, no doubt, the pro- 
hibition upon European intervention in the western hemisphere itself 
obliged the United States to intervene to protect European interests 
as well as American when those interests were menaced. In part, also, 
there was a sense of America’s imperial destiny. But the strategic, 
economic and ideological interests of the United States were always 
evident. The construction of the Panama canal greatly enhanced the 
strategic importance of the Caribbean area. American commerce there 
greatly increased. As for the third ‘ constant’ in the Latin American 
policy of the United States, this was reflected not only in the efforts of 
the United States to promote peace in Central America but in President 
Wilson’s belief that it was possible to ‘ teach the South American republics 
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to elect good men,’ or, as Ambassador Page expressed it to Sir Edward 
Grey, to ‘ shoot’ men into self-government. 

But this expanded interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine stopped 
short in the Caribbean. It reflected a Caribbean rather than a Latin 
American policy of the United States. Nor can it be denied that, given 
the great disparity in power between the United States and the Caribbean 
countries, the United States exercised its coercive powers with remarkable 
moderation and often with reluctance. Finally, in the nineteen-twenties, 
this extended interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine was abandoned, 
abandoned in the face of the bitter hostility which it had aroused through- 
out Latin America. The change had been anticipated by Wilson and, 
later, by Secretary Hughes; but it was the year 1928 that marked the 
all-important shift. In that year a famous State Department memorandum 
explicitly recommended that the Roosevelt corollary should be abandoned. 
Two years later the memorandum was made public. Thenceforth, the 
Monroe Doctrine was restored to something like its original meaning, 
as a doctrine which ‘ states a case of the United States versus Europe, 
not of the United States versus Latin America.’ It remained, however, 
for President Franklin Roosevelt to give these principles a new direction, 
and, in so doing, actively to seek the co-operation of the Latin American 
states in the affairs of the western hemisphere. The ‘Good Neighbour’ 
policy of 1933 was a recognition that the Caribbean policy of the United 
States had outlived its usefulness and was actually endangering the long- 
term security of the United States. It was a realisation of the increasing 
importance of the Latin American states which must, henceforth, be 
bound to the United States, in their political and economic interests, by 
different means. It was, finally, a genuine expression of American 
idealism at its best. The methods of the Latin American policy of the 
United States changed; the ‘ constants’ remained. 


Ill 


No ‘Monroe Doctrine,’ no ‘ Roosevelt corollary,’ no ‘Good 
Neighbour ’ policy have helped to shape the pattern of British relations 
with Latin America. Yet in British policy, as in American, it is possible, 
though more difficult, to trace the elements of ccntinuity. 

The predominant position which Britain enjoyed in Latin America 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century was, no doubt, founded on ~ 
the acknowledged supremacy of Great Britain in finance and trade as well 
as in naval power. But it was in part due also to the temper in which 
she approached the problems of the New World. For here also was 
moderation. Sir Charles Webster has brilliantly shown that when in 
1817 Castlereagh laid it down that force should not be employed against 
Spanish America by any other state than Spain, that resolve on the part 
of the world’s greatest naval power meant that the independence of Latin 
America was ultimately assured. The more insular diplomacy of Canning, 
in part at least directed to undoing the possible effects of the Monroe 
Doctrine in Latin America, and highly successful in that end, is familiar. 
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And in Portuguese as well as in Spanish America Canning was able to 
secure the unquestionable pre-eminence of Great Britain. British 
mediation helped to secure the recognition of Brazil by Portugal, and 
British influence presided over the creation of the independent state of 
Uruguay as a buffer between two mighty neighbours. 

This is a dramatic story, and the rivalry between Canning and that 
greatest of American Secretaries of State, John Quincy Adams, lends 
itself to different interpretations. But two points are beyond dispute. 
First, Britain, like the United States, was anxious to prevent European 
intervention in Latin America ; and, it must be confessed, if such danger 
did indeed threaten, only Britain could avert it. Secondly, she was 
determined to maintain the essential links between the Old World and 
the New. There is a third point, and it is the point of moderation. 
Britain was well aware of her own economic interests in Latin America ; 
but there was, in British policy, no implication of domination, except, 
perhaps, in Britain’s self-constituted mission to put down the slave trade. 
Nor, with one exception, was there any attempt to secure for Great 
Britain a specially favoured or exclusive position. That exception was 
Brazil. There the commercial privileges which Britain had enjoyed in 
Portugal were duplicated, or almost duplicated, and there Britain indeed 
sought and obtained special benefits which Canning, at a later dete, 
rightly stigmatised as ‘odious and impolitic,? But these privileges 
lapsed in the eighteen-forties, and there was no design or even wish to 
secure similar favours in any other part of Latin America. 

It is true, no doubt, that British pre-eminence in manufacturing, in 
shipping, in capital, was, of itself, quite sufficient to safeguard the interests 
of British trade. Such favours were unnecessary. But it is well to remark 
that the power and influence which Britain enjoyed she did not use, 
either, for the purposes of political dominion or control. She was pre- 
pared to intervene, and did intervene, on many occasions, to protect 
what she considered to be her rights and interests, just as, in the twentieth 
century, the United States intervened in the Caribbean area. She re- 
occupied, in the eighteen-thirties, the Falkland Islands ; she maintained 
her claims to British Guiana; she consolidated her position in British 
Honduras, and she did, in the eighteen-fifties and early sixties, entertain 
still more extensive, though not unlimited, ambitions in Central America. 
But that was all. No Latin American state became a protectorate, in 
law or in fact, of Great Britain. Successive appeals from Uruguay, 
Costa Rica and Guatemala to be taken under British protection were all 
rejected. Britain cannot be said to have threatened the integrity or 
political institutions of any Latin American country, and if she herself 
did not intervene for the sake of territorial gain, neither was she willing 
to permit other European Powers to acquire territory in Latin America. 
In this respect (and the episode of intervention in Mexico is no exception) 
the policy laid down by Castlereagh in 1817 was maintained for the 
remainder of the century. 

A more detailed examination of British policy would certainly reveal 
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local variations and modifications. There are shifts in emphasis, specific 
attitudes to specific problems, even, perhaps, some deviation from general 
principles. But the main lines of British policy are clear, even if they 
were never laid down with the clarity with which United States policy 
was laid down. And, it must be repeated, despite Anglo-American 
rivalry, despite the vigorous duels fought by British and American 
agents in, for example, Mexico and Central America, in general the broad 
lines of British policy coincided with the broad lines of American policy. 

There is one great exception. One principle of American policy 
Britain was never prepated to accept, the principle of the division bétween 
the New World and the Old. Canning himself had regarded the preser- 
vation of a monarchy in Brazil as the culminating point of his grand 
design to link the American states to Europe. 

‘The great danger of the time,’ [he had written in a famous passage] 
‘, . . was a division of the world into European and American, Republican 
and Monatchical ; a league of worn-out governments on the one hand, and of 
youthful and strong nations, with the United States at their head, on the other.’ 

This rejection of the doctrine of the two spheres remained a cardinal 
point of British policy. But until the rise of the United States as a 
world power at the close of the century, Canning’s apprehensions were 
unfounded. Till then the predominant position of Great Britain in Latin 
America, if not unchallenged, was at least not undermined, and till then 
Britain declined to pay any but the most conventional respect to the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The crisis in Anglo-American relations over Latin America came 
in 1895-6. ‘The intervention at that time of the United States in the 
boundary dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela over British 
Guiana presented a clear-cut issue. By the action of President Cleveland 
Britain was given the alternative either of challenging the Monroe 
Doctrine to the point of war, or of accepting the American interpretation — 
of it. She preferred to accept; and while that decision, as Professor 
Bemis has remarked, brought to the doctrine ‘ unprecedented power and 
prestige,’ it was also a turning point in the history of Anglo-American 
relations. Thereafter British policy in Latin America underwent a 
change, expressed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, in 1903 : 

‘ We welcome’ [declared Mr. Balfour] ‘ any increase of the influence of the 
United States of America in the great western hemisphere’ ; 
and Professor Dexter Perkins has quoted the unblushing assertion made 
in the House of Commons that 
‘the principle of the Monroe Doctrine has always received the unwavering 
support of successive Ministries in this country, and no temporary inconve- 
nience will cause us to waver in our adhesion to the policy established by the 
American people.’ 

But not only did the Monroe Doctrine receive the official support 
of the British Foreign Office, the British Government now encouraged 
the United States to assume fresh responsibilities in the western hemi- 
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sphere. And while British policy was thus brought into cordial con- 
formity with the principles of 1823, the growth of American political, 
economic and naval power won for the Uniced States that special position 
in Latin America hitherto occupied by Great Britain. By the end of 
the first World War the revolution was completed. In the Caribbean, 
in northern South America and in Brazil it was now the United States 
which enjoyed that pre-eminence which Britain had enjoyed nearly a 
century earlier. 
IV 

This is not to say that the importance of the Latin American area 
to Great Britain had diminished. On the contrary, British trade and 
British financial connections continued, till the depression of the 
nineteen-thirties, to increase. The depression, however, gravely affected 
British as well as Latin American markets, and it was now that a marked 
divergence of British and American trading policy began, particularly 
in relation to Argentina, and that divergence was a fertile field for 
recrimination and suspicion. It was now, also, that the major Latin 
American countries, which had already begun, in the nineteen twenties, 
to emerge from the passivity which had hitherto marked their réle in 
international affairs, began to assume a new and more active economic 
importance. What has happened since then deserves the closest study 
of the economist and of the economic historian, not only in assessing 
the growth of industrialisation in Latin America, but in examining 
the expansion of the economic functions of the Latin American states. 
These are developments which will certainly continue, and their effects 
on the traditional relations of the Latin American area with the rest 
of the world are already marked. The growth of industrialisation, it 
may be hoped, will expand, not contract, the Latin American markets, 
though it is bound to alter their character; and, as Mr. Miron Burgin 
has recently remarked in Inter-American Economic Affairs, 

* one need not be sanguine to assert that in the post-war era Latin America is 
destined to play an increasingly active réle in the affairs of the western 
hemisphere and of the world at large.’ 

One need not be sanguine. But though the Latin American states 
may properly expect to assume a more active réle in world affairs, the 
problems of the Latin American area are too complex and too profound 
to justify an easy optimism. The major responsibility for the peace, 
the security and, indeed, the welfare of that area rests, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations Organisation, upon the regional Inter- 
American System, and, within the Inter-American System, on the United 
States. But Britain, both as an American and as a European Power, 
still retains a vital interest in Latin America. As an American Power 
her security lies in the prosperity and welfare of her own colonial peoples. 
As a European Power she still shares with the United States a common 
concern, the common concern in the peaceful development and economic 
expansion of the Latin American area. What is essential is that the broad 
conformity of view which has distinguished British and American policy 
in the past should continue to distinguish it in the future. 
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FORCE AND RESISTANCE 
By Eric Ashby 


The Conflict of Science and Society: Conway Memorial Lecture, 1948, by 
C. D. Darlington, F.R.S. Watts and Co. 2s. 


It could be well argued that the ultimate units of Society are living 
cells. Some cells are able to live alone, others are independent units in 
a colony; others surrender their independence and become an integral 
part of the society of cells in which they live. In this Conway Memorial 
Lecture, Dr. Darlington, who is an authority on the behaviour of cells, 
gives his views on some aspects of the behaviour of Society. He writes 
with authority and with wit, and he is so deliberately provocative that 
even those who disagree violently with his views will read his lecture to 
the end. 

Dr. Darlington’s thesis contains a clear and unambiguous proposition, 
namely that there is a conflict between major scientific discovery and 
social continuity ; that Society holds stubbornly to a familiar cosmology 
essential to its stability, while a few talented members of Society make 
discoveries which upset this cosmology ; that universities, in performing 
their very function of safeguarding and transmitting knowledge, are 
major obstacles to the advancement of knowledge; that a university 
training is accordingly a disqualification for the revolutionary activity 
of research. In brief, the great scientist comes not to fulfil, but to 
destroy the Law and the Prophets. 

Dr. Darlington illuminates his thesis by some lively examples. Op- 
position to scientific discovery comes, he says, not only from the public 
and the Government, but even more bitterly from scientific institutions 
and scientists themselves. A major discovery cancels out the life-work 
of a score of established scientists, who may therefore be expected 
(Dr. Darlington thinks) to belittle the discoverer and to suppress his 
work. In what are called scientific circles knowledge is not in feverish 
motion, but is petrified in the curticula of universities and the tedious 
cycle of lectures and examinations. Dons, Dr. Darlington suggests, are 
appointed to protect Society against the incursions of science. Even the 
glory of Darwin, he says, failed to penetrate the academic mind : ‘ Darwin 
was buried in Westminster Abbey and Darwinism was buried in our 
universities.” And places like Kew and the British Museum continue to 
tackle twentieth century problems with medieval techniques. 

This is all very disturbing for the general reader. The Royal Society, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the Catholic Church, the Forestry Commis- 


Eric Ashby is Professor of Botany in the University of Manchester 
and author of ‘ Scientists in Russia ’ (Penguin, 1947). 
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sion, the Soviet Government, the British Museum, universities and 
professors in general and Mr. Arnold Toynbee in particular, are all 
lined up and condemned. A mixed bag of defendants: and a reviewer 
who would be counsel for the defence scarcely knows where to begin. 

No one is likely to deny that major discoveries meet with resistance 
from Society. It is the way Dr. Darlington acquits the discoverer and 
condemns Society that many of his readers will challenge. Twice in his 
essay Dr. Darlington does seem to admit that Society has a right to 
defend the status quo against intellectual revolutionaries. But only twice ; 
the rest of the time he is on the side of the bomb-throwers. Is there 
really no case to be made for Society ? 

Every modern schoolboy learns from his physics master a relationship 
called Ohm’s Law, which is remembered by the symbols C equals E/R, 
where C is the current in amperes, E the electromotive force in volts, 
and R is the resistance in ohms. If the resistance is removed the current 
is short-circuited. This the schoolboy learns too, and sometimes verifies 
it by fusing the household electricity supply. Now Ohm’s Law is a 
special instance of a common phenomenon in Nature, namely that one 
cannot make use of force unless it is controlled by resistance. Even in 
the tensions of Society this is true: Man the creator, the revolutionary, 
must always overcome the resistance of established Man, Man the 
conservative. Therefore, although it is with sympathy and envy that one 
watches Dr. Darlington boisterously short;circuiting our currents of 
contemporary thought, one is compelled to ask him whether he recognises 
that even in Society force must be balanced by resistance. 

Suppose there were no resistance to scientific discovery : what would 
be the consequences? Discovery is comparatively easy. Any taw 
graduate in his first year of research can discover something. Thousands 
of Ph.D. degrees are given every year for genuine discoveries. If all 
these were to be accepted forthwith into the corpus of science, there 
would be chaos. Only the most inexperienced university teacher is 
under the illusion that the importance of a discovery is inversely propor- 
tional to its age. Dr. Darlington says that the unimportant discoveries 
meet with no resistance, and only important discoveries are opposed. 
The situation is not so simple as this. In fact a// new discoveries are 
virtually ignored until it is evident that they threaten to upset contem- 
porary beliefs. Criticism in science uses neglect as its main weapon. 
Scientific journals are full of respectable discoveries which are quite 
inert : nobody cares about them one way or the other. But there are a 
few discoveries which have a corrosive effect on text-book science. 
They cannot be neglected, Either they must be disproved or the text- 
books must be changed. It is at this point, and no earlier, that they meet 
the determined resistance which Dr. Darlington deplores. Professional 
scientists now subject them to severe criticism ; universities now regard 
them with cold scepticism ; writers on popular science put them in the 
Press, and the public reserves judgment till the last ditches fall. This 
probationary period may take years. It is a process familiar to all 
scientists, and most of them are content with it ; for the alternative is not 
attractive. If important discoveries ran without resistance into Society, 
a great deal of trivial and unsound work would leak through at the same 
time. The foundations on which revolutionary research has to stand 
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would never be firm. Therefore when Dr. Darlington convicts nine- 
teenth century universities for their reluctance to incorporate Darwinism 
in their curricula, the reader should remember that the same resistance 
which delayed the acceptance of Darwinism (and did little harm thereby) 
also completely excluded a score of other theories, which would have 
befuddled nineteenth century biology. The power of a discovery cannot 
be tested except against the resistance of the beliefs it threatens. If 
there were no resistance, the discovery would have no significance. 
And resistance works slowly : you cannot sieve earth as quickly as you 
can shovel it. 

Finally, a word of defence is needed on behalf of the scientist who 
is not bemused by techniques. Dr. Darlington deplores the fact that the 
apochromatic lens, which raised magnification from hundreds to thou- 
sands, was not immediately introduced into the Jodrell laboratory at 
Kew. But did the introduction of the apochromatic lens imply that there 
was nothing left to be discovered with a hand lens? Has the recent 
introduction of the electron microscope meant that all the apochromatic 
lenses in Dr. Darlington’s own Institution are on the rubbish heap ? 
One hopes not. The apochromatic lens and the electron microscope 
opened up new fields; they did not close old fields. Enthusiastic 
workers will soon be studying the shapes of the protein molecules which 
may be the ultimate units of heredity ; but that does not absolve other 
workers from the responsibility of studying whole plants with the naked 
eye. It is noteworthy that some of the astonishing advances in Biology 
in the last hundred years were made with techniques within the grasp of 
Aristotle : Darwinism is one of them, and Mendelism is another. 

Doubtless the purpose of Dr. Darlington’s Memorial Lecture was to 
make people think. One way to do this is to describe accurately and to 
diagnose provocatively. This is the way Dr. Darlington has chosen. 
He has made an enjoyable short-circuit, and his readers are obliged to 
think about the current. 


A NEW ANALYSIS OF POWER 
By C. V. Wedgwood 


Power : The Natural History of its Growth. Bertrand de Jouvenel. Hutchinson. 


21s. 


‘ The historian is one for whom the past keeps something of the familiar 
triviality of the present, and the present already has some of the shadowy 
magnificence of the past.’ The second half of this sentence from an essay by 
Mr. G. M. Young very often comes into my mind when I am reading any 


C. V. Wedgwood is a noted historian and deputy editor of 
Time & Tide 
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modern work which claims to seriousness, for it is interesting to speculate on 
what the appearance of the work will be frorn some imaginary eminence a 
couple of centuries further on in time. Will it have vanished without trace ? 
Will it be sent for from the shelves of university libraries once in five years by 
scholarly specialists ? Will it be a classic ? These necessarily vague speculations 
lead more often to the first or second alternatives than they do to the third. 
But Bertrand de Jouvenel’s Power does, I believe, belong to the third group. 
It has the stuff of permanence. 

This book is not just another of those ‘ brilliant studies’—in the well-worn 
and how unbrilliant phrase—which shoot through the rocket parabola of a 
topical success to be ‘ dated’ and unreadable before they are 10 years old. It 
is a work in which a massive material gathered from experience, observation 
and learning has been subjected to intensive analysis by an original, acute and 
highly disciplined mind. The result is an exposition of the growth of Power 
in the state, as bold in conception as it is striking in execution. 

The book is not cheerful reading, certainly not for anyone who has been 
bred in the Tennysonian political faith in freedom ‘ broadening down from 
precedent to precedent.’ But M. de Jouvenel’s remorseless logic compels a 
reluctant assent to his main thesis, however distressing. He demonstrates that 
broadening down from precedent to precedent is precisely what freedom does 
not do, or at least has not done. It is the nature of Powerto grow. In Western 
Europe of recent centuries every shifting of the source of authority in the State, 
under whatever pretext it has been made, has had for chief effect an increased 
concentration of Power. This progressive, and progressively efficient, 
encroachment of the State on the time, the resources and the minds of indivi- 


duals, has been carried through under the banners—often quite genuine . 


banners—of liberation from this or that wrong, reformation of this or that 
injustice. 

* The growth of its (the State’s) authority strikes private individuals as being not so much 
a continual encroachment on their liberty as an attempt to put down the various petty tyrannies 
to which they have been subjected. It looks as though the advance of the State is a means 
to the advance of the individual. 

* Here is the main reason for the endless complicity of subjects in the designs of power ; 
it is the true secret of Power’s expansion.’ 


The growth of this Power has not been all to the bad. It has brought with 
it social order and security and material benefits which would have been 
impossible without it, but we have lived in the twentieth century to see these 
advantages off-set by the disproportionately gigantic advance made at the same 
time in the capacity of the State to frustrate or atrophy the movements of the 
human spirit and to mobilise for destruction. ‘Power to do good is the true 
and lawful end of aspiring, for good thoughts . . . are little better than good 
dreams, except they be put in act ; and that cannot be without power and place 
as the vantage and commanding ground,’ wrote Francis Bacon at a period when 
Power in M. de Jouvenel’s sense was yet young. Bacon did not enlarge on the 
idea that power to do good cannot be gained without a parallel power to do 
evil. The vantage and commanding ground, once it is gained, will be used to 
set up the batteries of war and to impose an increasing tyranny on the human 
spirit. 

Yet M. de Jouvenel is notably fair to the ambitions which are embodied in 
the highest manifestations of power to-day. 
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‘Iam not setting up as an enemy of the growth of Power and of the distension of the State. 
I know well the hopes that men have of it, and how their trust in the Power which shall be 
warms itself at the fire of the sufferings which the Power that was inflicted on them. The 
desire of their hearts is social security. Their rulers, or those who hope to become their 
rulers, feel no doubt that Science now enables them to condition the minds and the bodies of 
men, to fit each single person into his proper niche in Society and to ensure the happiness of 
all by the interlocking functions of each. This undertaking, which is not lacking in a certain 
gtandeur, marks the culmination of the history of the West.’ 


How is civilisation in the West to be saved from the consequences of its 
own development, consequences which in our time are leading fast to ultimate 
self-destruction ? M. de Jouvenel proceeds from the statement of the facts to 
the examination of their causes. Such an examination is an essential first step 
towards the prescription of a cure; of the cure itself he is less certain. The 
pessimism of the book must, however, be counted for a virtue: what fair- 
minded thinker can advocate any cure with conviction? Optimism to-day is 
almost the trade-mark of charlatanry. 

One suggestion does, however, emerge from this remarkable book; one 
fundamental point is clearly made. If political civilisation is not, through the 
increase of Power, to reach suicide point there must be a check on Power, a 
higher law to which Power is answerable—and is recognised as being answer- 
able. Such a check can only be exercised by a Law which is recognised as being 
above Power. During the last century and a half the tendency to identify 
Power with Law (Right with Might, in the cant phrase) has fatally increased. 
This identification has appeared quite frankly as a statement of political theory 
both in the Fascist and in the Communist totalitarian states. The shocking 
suggestion—shocking, that is, to anyone still governed by a belief, however 
hazy, in a moral law—that what benefits Germany, that alone is right (in Hitler’s 
phrase) is no more than the open expression of a point of view which was bound 
to arise once political doctrine was uprooted from morality and conceived in 
materialist-utilitarian terms. 

The nineteenth century furthermore gradually fall a victim to that curious 
fallacy that absolute power cannot be wrongly exercised if it is exercised in the 
name of the people. But as M. de Jouvenel points out, the people themselves, 
as a whole, can never exercise Power ; government is always by a group only. 
Therefore this whole belief in the sanctity and the rightness of the people’s 
will rests on a misapprehension. When the good of the people—good which it 
never lies with them fully to decide on—is made the only criterion of right and 
wrong, and when the political group in the ascendant is credited with being the 
voice of the people, Power becomes identified with Law and there remains no 
outside authority by which it can be checked. 

It is impossible to do justice to this remarkable book by attempting to 
summarise it. It might be better to give an anthology of quotations. Not the 
least of its qualities is the poise and precision of the French in which it is written, 
but it should be added that the English translation is a work of sensibility and 
scholarship which does all that is possible to give the quality of the original. 

There is no space to anthologise M. de Jouvenel’s wisdom, which in any 
case is better sought in the original. There is, however, one further confusion 
of some importance to which he draws attention. It is that between the 
interests and the opinions of members of the community. People are very well 
able to judge of their interests. Their opinions on matters of general policy 
are none the sounder for that. 
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‘It is a melancholy but indubitable fact that in a democracy each social category can get 
what is due to it both in justice and in humanity only in so far as its voting power makes 
possible its extortion. . . . Democracy being a battle for power, those who ate not repre- 
sented necessarily go under. . . . This is the preposterous result of the confounding of 
interests and opinions. If interests were guaranteed and given their own means of expression 
and action, power could then be formed by a clash of opinions only and could be thrown open 
to enlightened opinions only. In the absence of this basic distinction, power is the plaything 
of interests which, disguised as opinions and served by passion, do battle for a majority, to be 
the arbiter of problems on which it is ignorant.’ 

This question of the distinction between opinions and interests is a highly 
significant one with which the theorists of democracy have never yet fully come 
to grips. Iam myself far from agreeing that the solution of disfranchisement 
at which M. de Jouvenel seems to point is either right or advisable. But it is 
evident that this problem must be more fully taken into account if democracy, 
as the majority of us in England still believe in it, is not to fall a prey to organised 
interests. The blackmailing power of sections of the community has been 
demonstrated time and again in modern democracies. 

This, however, is a side issue compared to the major problem of re-estab- 
lishing the belief in Law as a force outside and superior to Power. And here 
it seems to me that the Anglo-Saxon peoples may have a valid contribution to 
make. M. de Jouvenel writes as a Frenchman; although he draws his ideas 
from historical and anthropological reading which embraces the world, the line 
of his thought necessarily owes much to the political heritage of France. The 
history of France is illuminating, because it is the history of a country at once 
exceptionally blessed and exceptionally cursed. France was the scene of the 
most triumphant consolidation of Power in the monarchic form under which 
it made its most effective increase during the seventeenth century. France has 
also played by far the most dynamic part in Power’s development under the 
guise of the people’s will. It is possible, therefore, that M. de Jouvenel’s 
heritage may incline him to a pessimism which is too unrelieved. 

Such comfort as we in this country may yet be able to derive even from the 
present situation is the outcome of a different political heritage. The English 
libertarian tradition is fundamentally religious. Its roots are in the Indepen- 
dency of the seventeenth century and it grew throughout the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth always in the closest combination with Dissent and the Non- 
conformist conscience. It has therefore never been fully secularised ; the belief 
in the people’s will, and the utilitarian-materialist philosophy of the nineteenth 
century have never in this country been finally cut off from this religious 
parentage. Thus, even during the decay of religion, and the advance of the 
State, there has survived a profound belief in moral law, from which the 
‘decent, godless people’ of the twentieth century have not yet wholly escaped. 

Furthermore, the check which the law, by means of the Courts of Justice, 
has always exercised over political power in this country has left us with a 
mechanism for checking Power and a tradition of doing so which was never 
more valuable than at the present time. It is possible therefore to hope that 
the English tradition has something to contribute to the rescue of our civili- 
sation from suicide. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I INTEND to do little more here than merely draw attention to one of the 
most notable among recent books, Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits 
by Bertrand Russell (Allen and Unwin. 18s.), for it is to be the subject of an 
atticle-length review in a forthcoming issue. In a brief introduction, the 
author explains that the central purpose of this book is to examine the relation 
between individual experience and the general body of scientific knowledge. 
Its dominant characteristic is determined by the writer’s belief that the tendency 
among philosophers since Berkeley ‘to allow the description of the world 
to be influenced unduly by considerations derived from the nature of human 
knowledge’ has been mistaken since, cosmically and causally, knowledge is 
an unimportant feature of the universe. Human Knowledge is intended, we are 
told, for the general reader and not for professional philosophers. To this 
end its structure has been watchfully advanced. Component stages are :— 
The World of Science, Language, Science and Perception, Scientific Concepts, 
Probability and Postulates of Scientific Interference. 


* + . * * 


At the close of the centenary year of the ’48 revolutions comes The Opening 
of an Era—1848, described as an historical symposium, with an introduction 
by A. J. P. Taylor, published at 21s. by Allan Wingate. The year 1848 ushered 
in a radical new phase of European history which was to become marked by 
the triumph of nationalism with—as the late Dr. Fisher put it—‘ its brilliant 
idealism, its disciplined citizenship, its vivid political interests, but also with 
its blind passions, its great conscript armies, its wars of extermination, its 
standing threat to international harmony and peace.’ In the shadow of the 
threatened eclipse of that shining genius of liberalism for which so many 
strove, The Opening of an Era sets out to give detail and balance to its period 
and to recapture the spirit which impelled and fortified the widespread 
convulsion. ; 

In all eighteen essays contribute to the subject, each by an advertised 
national authority dealing with the action and repercussions of the revolutions 
on his own country, whether in Europe or in the United States. The whole 
has been edited by Frangois Fejté. Taken individually, the essays are, 
as might be expected, qualitatively uneven. But together they constitute an 
unusual and convenient guide and exposition to this important period. 


* * 2k * * 


Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers, edited by Malcolm Muggeridge (Odhams Press. 
175. 6d.), provides the long awaited supplement to Ciano’s Diary, published in an 
English edition last year. A record of nearly two hundred conversations held in 
the years 1936-42 between all the leading participants in the eventual conflict, 
and of the numerous reports, telegrams and other correspondence which 
passed between the Italian Foreign Office and Italian diplomats abroad, this is 
a book of fascinating discovery and documentary eminence. Predominantly 
interesting are the report of Count Grandi’s amazing three-hour meeting with 
Chamberlain and Eden in February, 1938, when Chamberlain engaged his 
support against his own Foreign Minister, and the records of conversations 
with Franco which reveal him to have been the major obstacle to Hitler and 
Mussolini at the very time that Hitler and Ribbentrop were expressing the 
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est satisfaction with Russian co-operation. This is a publication of 
t-rate historical value most ably edited. 


* * * * * 


Dedicated to the Polish people, The Pattern of Soviet Domination by Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk (Sampson Low. 155.), is a brave and Sy ens book. In 
1939, Mr. Mikolajczyk was a private in the Polish y, and was interned 
in Hungary as a prisoner of war. From there he escaped to France, where 
he became the Acting Chairman of the Polish National Council under 
Paderewski. After the collapse of France he came to England to serve as 
deputy to General Sikorski, the Polish Prime Minister. From that time he 
became the visible head of the underground organisation that opposed and 
harried the Germans in Poland throughout the war until, after General 
Sikorski’s death in 1943, he, in succession, became Prime Minister. Until his 
perilous escape to England, following the sentence of death passed on him by a 
Russian military court in October, 1947, he fought grimly and with increasing 
heroism against the forces of hatred, appeasement and betrayal. The painful 
record of this fight is a fitting memorial to those heartbreaking years in Poland’s 
already tragic history. It is also a searching indictment, though expressed with 
little bitterness, of the methods of a few who might have alleviated some share 
of that tragedy. Especially for students of the period, it is a book which 
exceeds in importance all previous contributions to the subject. 


*” * * * * 


Compared by Field-Marshal Earl Wavell to T. E. Lawrence ‘for sheer 
courage and endurance, physical and mental,’ and credited by Admiral Viscount 
Mountbatten with having accomplished ‘ more single-handed than a whole 
division of the British Army could have achieved,’ Colonel Spencer Chapman 
has now recorded in The Jungle is Neutral (Chatto and Windus. 18s.), the 
tremendous sum of his war-time adventures. Having no previous experience 
of the country, the author lived for over three years in the Malayan jungle, 
harassing the Japanese, training the Chinese guerillas, undértaking—often 
alone—the most arduous marches, twice captured and escaping from his captors, 
the whole time hindered either by illness or insuperable difficulties and 
encountering at every turn the most hair-raising peril. Knowing well how 
to write, Colonel Chapman has turned this dynamic material to brilliant 
advantage, and The Jungle is Neutral ranks very high amongst post-war action 
literature. 

* * * * * 


When first published by the Nonesuch Press in 1927, Miss Mona Wilson’s 
Life of William Blake was hailed as the standard successor to Gilchrist’s Life, 
written eighty years before. With commendable discretion, Rupert 
Hart-Davis has now fathered a reprint which additionally comprises a new 
preface and some fresh notes incorporating the results of research during the 
last twenty years. It is published at 21s. A work of immaculate scholarship 
and outstanding literary merit, its reappearance will supply a sorely felt gap. 


* x » * * 


Among the year’s art productions the highest praise is due to The Phaidon 
Press’s superb volume of Rembrandt Drawings, a recent issue at the remarkably 
modest price of 25s. It contains nearly 300 of Rembrandt’s finest 
drawings, the originals of which are scattered all over Europe and America. 
Superlatively reproduced, many of them for the first time, these drawings 
together represent one of the most significant keys to an appreciation of the 
painter’s genius. Accompanying them is a commentary of great scholarship by 
Dr. Otto Benesch, the distinguished Rembrandt authority. 
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Rembrandt Catalogue Volume to the Selected Drawings, edited by Dr. Benesch, 
is, of course, designed to be the companion volume to the above. The 
result of many years’ research, it is, in effect, a critical description of each 
of the 300 drawings with observations on style, dating, and the relation to 
the Master’s etchings and paintings. It is priced at 155. 

On the occasion of their twenty-fifth anniversary, the Phaidon Press have 
also issued a handsomely illustrated prospectus which merits the attention of 
all likely readers. ae 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Life Interests. Douglas Goldring. Macdonald. 12s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous essays from a well-known hand—memories of James Elroy Flecker 
and D. H. Lawrence, reminiscences, and other ‘stray papers’. Warm and, for 
the most part, happy remembrances, wittily and pleasantly evoked. 


Five Generations of the Bignold Family: 1761 to 1947. Sit Robert Bignold. 
Batsford. 215. 


An account of the English family which, from father to son in unbroken sequence, 
has controlled and directed the Norwich Union Insurance Societies. Interesting as a 
phenomenon, the account of the Bignolds is also a sizeable contribution to that peri 
of our history with which it is concerned and, in particular, of Norwich. In addition 
it brings to light for the first time a number of letters from such as the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Sir Robert Peel, Disraeli, etc. 


Alpine Tragedy. Charles Gos. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


To all who climb ot aspire to climb, even to those who, however remotely, divine 
the unique spiritual accompaniment to mountain conquest, this book is expressly 
commented In it are related, starkly and sombrely but with poignant sensibility and 
affecting beauty, the many tragic incidents which have darkened the pages of Alpine 
adventure. The author is distinguished in his native Switzerland as a man of letters 
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Edward Whymper, and six sketch maps. 
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different guise in Thoughts and Adventures (1932) from which it is reprinted. This volume 
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not the least — is likely to be occasioned by a captivating study of the painter 
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Robinson. Macdonald. 18s. 


An authoritative yet witty and eminently readable guide to heraldry, well illustrated 
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Truce in the Balkans. Elisabeth Barker. Percival Marshall. 10s. 6d. 


An interesting attempt, based on brief first-hand observation and extended study, 

to describe the impact on the various sections of society in Bulgaria and Rumania, and in 

- Greece and Trieste, of the respective intrusions of the Russian and lo-American 

forces. The author visited these countries as a Reuter correspondent. Her ‘ backing ’ 
material is skilfully chosen and her conclusions, many of them, shrewd. 
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Gandhi: A Prophecy. B.K. Mallik. Hall, Oxford. 85. 6d. 


A well-sustained essay in metaphysics to a message purported by the author 
to have been seceived by him from after the latter’s death. The substance 
of his based on his interpretation of this message, embodies an assurance of 


future peace ite all opposite appearances. 


The Oxford Book of Russian Verse. Chosen by The Hon. Maurice Baring. 
Second Edition supplemented by D. P. Costello. Oxford, at The 
Clarendon Press. 125. 6d. 


It should be noted that this edition is an enlargement and not a revision of the first. 
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and has accordingly been left intact. The additional material contained here frames 
the original canvas by an extension of sixty fresh poems, some selected from anonymous 
traditional verses and others from the modern, é.¢., from 1914, when Baring left off, 


to 1 
a since this is no work of translation, it is intended for those who read 
Russian. Nevertheless, there can be no hesitation in recommending it to others only 


for Baring’s superb introduction. 


Poetry in the Dark Ages. ‘The eighth W. P. Ker Memorial Lecture delivered 
in the University of Glasgow, October 28th, 1947. Helen Waddell, 
M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 30pp. Jackson, Son and Company, Glasgow. 35. 
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it places = Proust’s romantic vision. Mr. Hopkin’s translation is, as might be expected, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear Str,—Mr. Kirk’s article in your December issue—in form if not in 
substance a reply to mine—exemplifies the difficulty of discussing Palestine 
without recourse to the rather well-worn terms of controversy in which this 
subject has been wrapped for many years. I had made an attempt to avoid 
this, my object being not to defend Zionism but to analyse some of the recent 
miscarriages of British policy. Mr. Kirk unfortunately shifts the discussion 
back to familiar ground, although in some respects he widens it to take in 
the spiritual history of Jewish nationalism ; going back as far as the Maccabbees 
and Bar Kochba for evidence that the Jews have always been an unmanageable 
people. It is not without interest to discover at the root of his objection to 

* political Zionism ’ a certain dislike of the Jewish tradition itself. If I hesitate 
to take issue with him on this ground it is not because I find his arguments 
convincing but because to dispute his points would be to shift the emphasis 
of the discussion away from the political to the historical and, indeed, the 
theological plane; whereas I am merely concerned with present-day political 
matters and have no desire to let my light shine before your readers in any 
capacity which does not strictly belong to me. 

It was on the ground occupied by my argument that I should have welcomed 
a critical rebuttal. None has been forthcoming and I am left to infer that for 
Mr. Kirk at any rate the function actually assumed by Jewish nationalism in 
the contemporary world is adequately described in terms linking it to a lost 
world and a vanished society, where he does not attempt to make it fit the 
pattern of current politics in Eastern Europe. This is a view I cannot accept. 
The list of objectionable features catalogued by him could be lengthened without 
in any way invalidating my argument that Zionism owes its success to its 
‘ progressive” character. I was not concerned to defend it but to explain the 
proven ability of its spokesmen to obtain a limited measure of Soviet support— 
granted for purely opportunistic reasons—without losing their standing in 
the Western world, and particularly in the United States (but also in the 
British Dominions, in Scandinavia and in Holland—a fact insufficiently known 
to the British public which has been taught to regard Israel as an ‘ Eastern’ 
outpost). The only virtue I claimed for Jewish nationalism was that of being 
modern, 7.¢., in the main stream of current world affairs. This is not denied 
by Mr. Kirk; indeed, he confirms it by drawing attention to the political 
and psychological stresses to which the Jewish State is being subjected in the 
East-West tug. And although to my mind he greatly overrates the ‘ Eastern” 
element (most of the new immigrants have seen the Russians and don’t like 
them) he is-right to point out that—unlike, say, Syria or Lebanon—the new 
State is not a purely liberal construction but contains strong Socialist elements ; 
although once more he overrates their significance. There are, of course, 
people who do not regard a ‘ labour bureaucracy’ operating in a multi-party 
system as a danger to liberty, and who would question the validity of the 
suggestion that Israel is nearer to the ‘ popular democracies ’ of the East than 
to the liberal democracies of the West. I happen to believe that the reverse 
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is true, and so apparently do most Zionists. But I should be the last to deny 
that many of the characteristic stresses and strains of modern society do find 
their reflection in contemporary Palestine. It is precisely to this that Israel 
owes its military and political success, for the nationalism of a people imbued 
with European—if in the majority of cases East European—ways of thinking 
was bound to prove more effective, both on the battlefield and in the council 
chamber, than that of the socially backward and as yet relatively undeveloped 
Arab bourgeoisie and intelligentsia. (Incidentally, I was careful to point out 
that ‘ feudalism’ is a minor element in this backwardness. And it was not I 
but Mr. Kirk who passed severe strictures on the military and political record 
of Arab nationalism.) 
There is in this discussion of the relative merits of national movements 
an element of subjectivity which should be kept under control. Modern 
Jewish nationalism—like modern Irish, Polish, Italian or Greek nationalism— 
exhibits ‘certain features repellent to liberal-minded Westerners (and to a great 
many Zionists. It is a mistake to imagine that these critics are limited to the 
small circle which formed around the late Dr. Magnes). Nothing is easier 
than to draw a scarifying picture of Zionist chauvinism: it has been done 
even by ardent pro-Zionists like Mr. Arthur Koestler, whose recent articles 
in the Maschester Guardian Mr. Kirk for some reason does not mention. 
Similarly, it should not, I imagine, be very difficult to draw up a devastating 
indictment of the philosophy of modern Islam and of Arab nationalism, 
merely by quoting appropriate passages from the recent writings of Professor 
H. A. R. Gibb and Dr. Wilfred C. Smith, to say nothing of less sympathetic 
critics. But unless such controversies are to be carried on for purely polemical 
purposes they should be related to some clearly definable social and political 
objective. In my article I suggested two: the importance of helping Israel 
to stay in the Western fold, where it belongs and where it is resting at the 
moment; and the need to formulate a conception of British foreign and 
imperial policy which would guard against a repetition of the Palestine disaster. 
Both objectives are, I submit, legitimate concerns of anyone for whom the 
* defence of the West’ implies also the defence of what the Jews have built 
up in Palestine. But I was not writing primarily in order to put the pro-Zionist 
case but that of the Western ‘ progressive’ who tries to explain this latest 
nationalism to himself. The Zionists have won their case and can be trusted 
to look after themselves. What needs to be done now is something of a very 
different order, and in this matter ‘ there is neither Jew nor Greek,’ if I may 
for once lapse into Biblical phraseology. Indeed, there is neither pro-Zionist 
nor anti-Zionist but only common defenders of the Western heritage. 
Yours faithfully, 
London. G. L. ARNOLD. 
November 30th, 1948. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear S1r,—The Crisis in Europe becomes more serious as each day passes. 
But in meeting it the greatest weakness of democracy becomes evident in that 
before decisive action can be taken it is necessary for the general public to be 
educated in the pros and cons which exist in all problems. This weakness is 
especially noticeable in foreign policy where it is impossible for the ordinary 
man to keep pace with events, which happen at the short notice which a 
totalitarian government requires for action. Education means delay, and time 
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is only too often the most important item to be considered. It is thus essential 
at the present juncture that this education should be continuous, and it is 
remarkable that to-day even some of the newspapers do not seem au fait with 
the facts and necessities of the case. 

In these circumstances an article like that of Mr. Goold-Adams in your 
November issue has a value which cannot be exaggerated. The recurring 
motif, the repeated theme of this article is that the future positions of Germany 
and France vis-a-vis the Western Union are the key points in any scheme for 
European economic or military co-operation against the spread of Communism. 
Economic and military measures are to-day so interdependent as to have equal 
importahce in any plans which we may adopt, but it is evident that, where our 
political safety depends upon more than one country, in studying the two points 
of view, military and economic, the value of these in each area is determined by 
its political condition. : 

The importance of Germany and France is self-evident ; the former, with 
its adjunct the Germans of Austria, lie across the forward march of Communism, 
the latter lies across Europe and at our very doors. The ports of France are 
our gateway into Europe and, with Belgium, they constitute our, and, therefore, 
the American, sole method of bringing an answer to forceful methods should 
the Communists decide to use force. We have therefore, as our first duty, the 
study of the military, economic and political conditions of these two countries 
and their utility in what is required, viz., a bulwark against Communism, 
examined from the three points of view. 

As regards France let us first quote Mr. Goold-Adams’ statements and 
queries regarding what he describes as ‘ the tragic decline of France.’ He asks 
* Is it right to place so much faith in France ? He says ‘ Yet it is just that question 
of French stability which should now be faced. Can either the Western Union 
or the European Recovery Programme afford to go on backing a France that 
is so dangerously likely to let them down?’ He adds ‘ According to some 
reports . . . at least one Frenchman in every two would probably give in rather 
than fight.’ 

These queries recall too vividly the warnings before the last war, warnings 
which we neglected. Before that war commenced we had the report of one 
former French Prime Minister. He found too much hostility in his constituency 
amongst the peasantry—too much to risk a war for Czechoslovakia, or indeed 
anything except in the defence of France. A former Minister stated he doubted 
if the French would march. An observer stated ‘ if the French Government 
forces the issue in such a way that all patriotic Frenchmen are obliged to agree 
to intervention, the subsequent war will be fought on a shaky political founda- 
tion, and after some months might have the gravest possible consequences.’ 
A French statesman saw nothing but ‘ defeat and revolution.’ One prophesied 
what took place—he said that war would only mean that after some months 
France would conclude a separate peace. The Permanent Head of the French 
Foreign Office said that French policy depended upon the military help given 
by the British: observers stated that unless the British landed a very con- 
siderable expeditionary force France might capitulate and throw the blame on 
us. Up to the last moment the French Cabinet hoped to make peace through 
Mussolini. 

I was in France throughout the phoney war and until the capitulation. I 
can confirm that the French H.Q. Staff were overcome at the small help of five 
Divisions that we were giving, although, apparently, this total had been fixed 
by their seniors. One junior officer of that Staff asked me how we expected 
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them to hold the army of a country which had twice their population unless the 
British sent land help commensurate with their own population; our Navy, 
valuable as it was, could not keep the Germans out of France. It was no doubt 
this spirit which made the French Maginot minded. Indeed, it is debatable 
whether it was the Maginot line which defeated France so much as the refusal 
of the French Socialists to continue the line down to the sea. In any case the 
Maginot line became infected with Communism, a fact which was told me by a 
British Liaison General. 

Let us then this time see that there is complete understanding between all 
the parties concerned gnd that we are not misled by statements which do not 
teflect the truth. Communism is born of defeat. It may be noted that 
Eisenhower in his book tells us of how he was handicapped by the want of 
French unity among those in command. 

But it will be seen that if war is made inevitable by Soviet intention, France 
will need considerable assistance, both military and economic, to prevent the 
same thing occurring again, especially taking into consideration the Communism 
which already exists among the workers’ section. The economic help will 
come from America, the military assistance will have to come from an anti- 
Communist nation of potential military strength. Who can give it except the 
Germans who stand in the road of Communist advance, and who are already 
engaged in fighting Soviet domination ? Can we trust the Germans who so 
recently were our enemies ruled by Hitler and the Nazis ? I have just spent some 
two months in Germany and Denmark, all but 10 days being spent in various 
parts of Germany. I found the bulk of the officials with whom I talked to be 
quite convinced we could trust them as we had the same common aim. I 
myself met with no hostility in the streets and shops, in fact, I met with con- 
siderable friendliness. I was, however, told that as we gave the Germans 
greater power in handling their affairs the ruling classes became more hostile 
to the occupation. This is natural cause and effect. Occupation becomes more 
unpopular as autonomy increases. 

The question is how are we to meet Russian intransigence except by German 
help, and this the more if Russian attack should become a reality. A very 
strong British and American air force is an essential, but the good-will of our 
late enemies would appear to be a sine qua non. Hence the policy of the United 
States. History teems with such examples. France must learn that an ally 
is less dangerous than an enemy and that what is required for future security 
is a combination of Britain, America, Germany and France to a common end. 

But I would add one point which I have not seen mentioned. If we had 
to use the atom bomb it would not be used against troops, nor in friendly 
countries. In the last war the long pauses made by the Russians were due to 
-the delay in their bringing up ammunition and supplies from the rear. Atom 
bombs and other bombing would be used to destroy their railways and lines 
of communication running out of Russia and so to leave their advanced troops 
stranded. They would need oil. Baku, their chief source of supply, would 
be very vulnerable and also Rumania. We could immobilise more than half 
of their divisions. In the great war we learnt the power of propaganda. 
There should be unceasing propaganda pointing out that Communism is anti- 
democratic, that under it the people have no say, no method of expressing their 
desires. Unofficial strikes to change their leadership would mean imprison- 
ment in Siberia. There is no change in leadership. 

Jersey. Yours faithfully, Lionet Haworrtu. 
84h December, 1948. 








